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Self-concept has been a subject of but 
great interest for depth for the researchers 
since long. Recently it has been concluded 
that emotional adjustment as a variable is 
dependent upon the self-concept of a person. 
Self-concept and emotional adjustment both 
are significant variables for determining task 
orientation, success in the world of work in 
decisive ability, in reasoning, speed, effi- 
ciency, accuracy and in the Professional 
competancy. The researches in this area has 
been very rare. The study crime investiga- 


ting the relationship between self-concept. 
and E.A, 


The present book attends to examine the 
self-concept and E.A. of teachers with a 
focus on that traits, characteristics relating 
to self-actualisation (Intrinsic learning is the 
basis for self-actualisation, becoming of the 
best human being. A.H. Maslow assumed 
that the highest Pretency needs dominate 
behaviour and demand satisfaction. The 
highest need is called self-actualisation, Self- 
Actualness are known to possess optimum 
mental health. Self concept guides, directs 
& influences a person at every walk of the 
life. Emotional adjustment refers to the 
effective control of emotions and manifesta- 
tion of good and appropriate behaviour and 
emotional responses to the various relations 
of life of personal adjustment also—Self- 
concept and E.A., interact in 
discharge of the Professional du 
significant for assessing the fu 
professional qualities of the teachers, A 
Positive correlation has been found between 
adjustment and stable S.C. in 1965 by 
Bujental & cunning. Positive self-concept & 
E.A. has been formed in the urban male and 
female teachers and it indicates that these 
teachers communicate and interact in the 
class in a better way, help in the development 
of the balanced Personality of their students 
and also been to enrich their knowledge for 
their Professional growth, The observation 
in the book are based on the analysis, inter- 
Pretations, Conclusions and generalisations. 
It will throw adequate light on the various 
components of S.C. and E.A. as variables. 
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Foreword 


The social system as it obtains today is dependent on 4 
number of factors fot drawing its sustenance directly or 
indirectly. In the Indian case it draws heavily and continually 
from the educational apparatus created by and large during 
the period of subjugation for about more than a century ago. 
All said and done the educational arrangements have created 
a number of visible and invisible influences on our society 
and the role of teacher in this regard is none too insubstantial 


or inconsequential. In viewing the teacher as the key factor 


in the process of education, it is imperatives therefore, that 
we pay heed to 


his educational and psychological self, his 
overall mental equipment and the total preparedness to 
undertake the crucial tasks of manipulating, transforming and | 
augmenting the process and product of instruction at various 
levels. 


The formal education and its support system developed 
through the years lean very heavily on the teacher in so far 
as their academic, social, administrative and operational 
aspects are concerned. But it is rarely the case that teacher 
and his role is probed systematically so as to evaluate and 
understand his predicament in the process of education, his 
impact and failings therein. The present research is designed 
to undertake such a probe in respect of the ‘self-concept’ and 
ment’ of teachers—the twin variables com- 
prising 4 very significant domain of teacher preparedness to 
perform s satisfactorily. The present research has 


Gv) + 


been completed with a sense of concern for the teacher and it 
is on this very count that it merits the attention of educators, 
educational administrators and sundry other. functionaries in 
the field of Education. There is a desirable tend of rigour and 
carefulness exhibited in planning, executingiand reporting of 
the entire research and I commend most: unreservedly that its 
findings be used and utilised in a wider frame of understand- 
ing the educational reality with which our teachers enter the 
system of education and continue performing their job in an 
ongoing social milieu of the Indian society of today. 


Prof. K.P. Pandey 
Directorate of 
Correspondence Courses, 
H.P. University 

Shimla 
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Preface 


. The study of variables related to teachers, teacher’s 
‘success and teachers effectiveness constitute a very important 
and challenging field. In the pase about six decades, there is 
manifasted a consistent trend to shift the focus of concern 
from adoption of purely theoritical and descriptive approach 
to behavioural and operational strategies in this regard. The 
Present research represents a concise and coherent application 
of an objective-imperial approach in studying the twin vari- 
ables of self-concept and emotional adjustment of. practising 
teachers of a Hindi speaking state. It brings to light the self- 
‘Concept in relation to various aspects of personality formation 
Processes, The various facts of self-concept and emotional 
adjustment as measured by the two tools (i) Dutt-Chadda 
Self-concept Scale and (ii) Emotional adjustment inventory- 
designed by the investigator have been focally examined in 
this study. The research purports to rind out the relationship, 
attempts a comparison and analysis of self-concept and 
emotional adjustment of inservice teachers. The normative 
survey method on a purposive sample of 350 in-service 
teachers drawn from the six districts of Haryana State has 
been used. The entire study is reported with specific formula- 
tions pertaining to the purpose, plan, procedure, techniques, 
‘their rationale and findings alongwith the hints for further 


work, 


I am grateful to my learned teachers Prof. V.R. Taneja, 
Prof, C.L. Kundu, Prof. K.P. Pandey, Prof. J.C. Sharma and 
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friends Prof. N.S. Mavi, and Dr. K.K. Vashishtha, who pro- 


vided scholarly and experties guidance to me from time to 
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Introduction 


‘Self? and ‘Self-concept’ has attracted the 
ducators for quite some time 
t the overall performance 
ly dependent on his self- 
he total effectiveness in 
derable degree swayed 


The study of 
attention of psychologists and e 
past now. It has been suggested tha 
of a teacher in the class-room is large 
It has been emphasized that t 


concept. 
f teaching is to a very consi 


any domain 0 

by the self-concept. 

Recently, it has transpired that emotional adjustment 

dependent on self-concept of the person. Viewed in this light 
d ‘emotional adjustment’ as concepts 


both ‘self-concept? an 
seem to become significant variables for determining task 


orientations and their success in so far as planning and 
implementing of instructional designs and strategies are 


concerned. 

ttempt has been made to examine the self- 

concept and emotional adjustment of teachers with a focus on 
files and characteristics relating to self 


their various trait pro 
actualisation and emotional adjustment. Needless to mention 


that teacher’s attitude towards life and his professional and 
emotional adjustments, are bound to influence his ‘self-concept’ 


Here an a 
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which implies his own image in his own eyes. Thus, an im- 
portant mental apparatus of a teacher may be considered to 
be his ‘self-concept? which influences every function of his 
life. 


A teacher’s role involves a triadic function. Firstly, ‘a 
man making process’ which is quite onerous and challenging. 
Secondly, a duty towards the nation, society and children 
which is reflected in his practical job, Thirdly, his own role 
perception which is significant for his professional growth. 


Teacher’s behaviour in the class-room is a function of his 
‘self-concept’. During decision making and decision imple- 
menting processes ‘self-concept’ serves both as a crutch and a 
guide. An insightful teacher can correct his faulty ‘self- 
concept’ through self-evaluation, constant watch and observa- 
tion upon his own behaviour, self-discipline, intellectual- 
discipline, suggestions from others and by peeping into his 
own self images for judicious evaluation. 


It needs hardly any stating that a realistic ‘self-concept’ 
helps a teacher to grow professionally and also helps in proper 
emotional adjustment with his environment. It now generally 
stands established that positive ‘self concept’ strengthens the 
ability of reasoning, the problem solving attitude, speed, 
accuracy and efficiency of a teacher.’ 


Changing Focus on Self 


The concept of ‘self’ has a long past but a short history. 
This field in educational research has not yet been extensively 
or intensively explored by the researchers or even self-psycho- 
logists for that matter. The formation of ‘self-concept’ is a 
continuous and life long process and it is related basically to 
the problem of thinking. The way one thinks about oneself 
and constructs an image of oneself that gets projected are 
crucial in this regard. 

The role perception of an individual through image 
building influences the concept of ‘self? very much. Human 
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behaviour is a very complex phenomenon and as such is very 
difficult to understand and predict. But ‘self-concept’ has 
tended to become an important means in the recent years to 
understand, interpret and predict it. 


Rogers! believed that ‘self’ is a basic factor in the for- 
mation of personality and in determining behaviour but 
according to him it had entered the field of psychology as a 
problem of research in the later quarter of 19th century. As 
early as 1890 William James, developed the notion of ‘self’ 
around which he could construct a grand picture of mental 
life. Such a notion of self gave way to concepts such as 
‘personality traits’ and the ‘dimensions of personality, which 
eventually led towards statistical formulations, objective 
measurement and assessment in quantitative terms. 


In the modern age, ‘self-concept’ has been recognised as 
a potent means for making a deep study of personality as it 
helps in understanding human behaviour. It is now believed 
that self is a principal controlling agent which shapes human 
destiny. In reality, ‘self? is viewed by the majority of self- 
Psychologists as the nucleus of human body. 


the self is not only related to motivational activity 
alone, but acts as a regulating and co-ordinating factor in 
Perceiving, learning, remembering, planning, risk taking, 
judging and in decision taking matters or situations. While 
Solving a problem or in undertaking some work, the level of 
performance is determined not only by the difficulty or ease of 
the problem, but also by the image one has built about oneself 
in general. When one grows, one learns about one’s reciproci- 
ties with others as high, low, friendly or unfriendly, dominant 


or subordinate. 


Thus, 


Self-Psychological Explanation 


90) was the first to analyse ‘self? in 
Later Baldwin? (1895) gave an inter- 
he study of ‘self? on a 


William James (18 
terms of its constituents. 
actionist account and attempted t 
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scientific footing. Cooley (1902) viewed ‘self’ through social 
interaction as a ‘looking glass for the self’. Mead 1913) also 
adopted a similar approach based upon the lines indicated by 
Cooley and analysed the ‘role-taking process of the self’. 
Peaget and Wallen (1932) declared ‘self? as the product of 
social interaction with the members of social or linguistic 


groups. 


Koffka (1935) regarded ‘self’ as a nucleus of the ego and 
an executive, instead of an object or process. Chapman and 
Vokanan (1939) declared that the concept of self is a powerful 
determinant of one’s level of aspiration. Lundholm (1940) 
made a clear cut distinction between ‘subjective self’? and 
‘objective self’. According to him ‘subjective self’ presents 
symbols, words and self-awareness and ‘objective self” consists 
of those symbols in terms of which other persons describe 
the individual. 


It is curious to observe that he did not mention about 
‘ego’ in this context. It was Chein (1944) who under took a 
still finer distinction between ‘self’ and ‘ego’ by declaring that 
‘self? is what one is aware of, while ‘ego’ is a group of proces- 
ses, Later, Murphy (1947) propounded the idea of ‘self’ as 
the individual known to the individual. 


Around the same time Hilgard (1948) emphasized the 
study of the ‘inferred self’? while the phenomenologists like 
Combs and Snygg? (1949) maintained that phenomenal self 
includes all those parts of the phenomenal field, which the 
individual experiences as characteristic of himself. It may be 
noted that views of such self-psychologists appear to have 
shifted in favour of the importance of ‘self’ both as an object 
and process and efforts were made to provide the concept of 
‘self? as a suitable and meaningful place in the scheme of 
things. 


Self as Object and Process 


Researchers concerned with the study of personality have 
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tried to conceptualise behaviour in terms of single unified 
process, where many theorists have utilised the notion of self- 
concepts Lindzey and Hall (1957) suggested that the term 
self? has come to connote two distinct meanings to psycholo- 
gists : self-as-object and self-as-process. Self-as-object may be 
defined simply as the aggregate of attitudes, feelings, judge- 
ments and values which an individual holds with respect to his 
behaviour, his ability, his worth as a person, in short, how he 
perceives and evaluates himself. Self-as-process is defined in 
terms of activities such as thinking. perceiving and coping with 
the environment. 


sed the term ‘ego’ to denote 


Some individuals have u 
ncept described in terms of 


the same construct. The self-co 
self-as-object is considered to be a potent aspect of persona- 


lity and that individual differences are regarded as meaning- 
ful as differences in abilities, values, motives and attitudes. 
The self-as-process governs behaviour and adjustment. 


Self-Versus-Ego 


In developing the concept of self as distinct from ego, 
William James analysed self in terms of its constituent parts- 
selffeelings, and actions of self-seeking and self preservation. 
The constituent parts of the self-included the sum total of 
what an individual considers to be his body, traits, charac- 
teristics, abilities, aspirations, family, work and other such 
affiliations. He further advanced the concept of the pure 
ego which was explained in terms of the stream of conscious- 
ness constituting one’s sense of personal identity. Regard- 
ing the concept of self-based on the theory propounded by 
James, some prefer to treat the respective concept of self- 
and ego as separate. There are some who have no objection 
to the use of these two terms interchangeably. Thus, accord- 
ing to Koffka (1935) self is the core of nucleus of the ego and 
the ego is conceptualised both as doer and object. 


e reference to the prevalent view of 


Chein (1944) mad 
s what one is aware 


self and ego. According to him self i 
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of, whereas ego is a group of processes. The motives and 
ideas of the ego serve the. purpose of defending, extending, 
enhancing and preserving the self. The threat to the self 
is sought to be countered by the ego. He feels that self is 
thought to be a part of the total personality of an individual. 
The self follows a course of continuous development and 
growth and becomes more and more complex and involved 
with the emerging of individual into adulthood. 


According to Bertocci (1945) ‘self-process’ is labelled 
‘self’ and ‘self-as-object’ is called ‘ego’ following the tra- 
ditional meanings attached to these two terms. His use of 
the term ‘self? corresponds to Freud’s use of the term ego 
as unitary activity of sensing, imagining, remembering willing, 
feeling and thinking. The ego, as Bertocci conceived it, 
is acluster of values, which may become embodied in the 
form of traits with which the self identifies its success rather 
similar to the use of this term by Sherif and Cantrill (1947) 
who are of the view that the ego is a constellation of attitudes, 
for example, ‘when I think of myself, what I value, what is 
mine and what I identify with’. 


Thus, their ego is something more than self-as-abject, 
for if the ego becomes involved, it motivates behaviour. As 
set forth by them ego-involved behaviour is more eftective 
than its non-ego involved part. Inspite of their best efforts, 
the self-as-object and ego as process remain less differentiated 
and clear. Murphy (1947) described ‘self’ as the ‘individual 
known to the individual’ and ‘ego’ as group of activities con- 
cerned with the enhancement and defence of ‘self’, Thus, self 
would consist of varied attitudes and feelings in regard to the 
person himself and ego would refer to associated processes 
and activities. In this framework, self is object, whereas ego 
is process. 


In this way, those who distinguish between ‘self’ and 
‘ego’ seem to be generally agreed on regarding ‘self’ as entity 
and ego as a group of processes. Snygg and Combs (1949) 
talk of the phenomenal self, since all behaviour without 
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exception is completely determined by and contingent on the 
phenomenal field of the behaving organism. Further, they 
maintain that the phenomenal field consists of totality of 
experiences of which the individual is aware at the time 
of action. Varying awareness influences the behaviour of the 


individual. 


On this view the phenomenal self serves both as the 
object and the doer. It isa doer because it is an aspect of 
phenomenal field which determines all behaviour. It is 
also an object because it consists of self-experiences. Hilgard 
(1949) regards behaviour not as a product of the self but 
rather asa complex of psychological processes aroused by 
proximal and distal stimuli of which a person is largely 
unaware. He accords weightage to forces or factors outside 


the self. 


Ausubel (1952) proposed a scheme of self made up 
primarily of perceptual ingredients whereas ego, according 
to him, consists of effectively charged conceptual ingredients 
such as self-ideals and self-values. Sarabin (1953) regarded 
self as a cognitive structure consisting of various aspects of 
an individual’s being-somatic, receptor, effector and social. 
Since all these are based on experience, Sarabin speaks of 


the ‘empirical-selves, using the term ‘self? and ’ego” 


synonymously. 


Shoben (1962) defined self as a relatively stable orga- 
nisation of values that mediates and focusses on that com- 
ponent of behaviour which influences very much every day 
life of human beings. Since he makes hardly any mention, 
of ego, it may be presumed that he construes self both as 


object and doer. 


Miller (1962) defined ego as ‘the individual’s conception 
He differentiated bvtween ego and self still 
further. He laid stress on individual’s conception of himself 
rather than on socially perceived selt as reflected in other 
frames of references referred to earlier. It is obvious, there- 


of himself’. 
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fore, that ego and self have been by and large considered to 
be two different concepts and there is now almost a consensus 
of opinion as to considering the ego in the sense of an 
executive and self as a group of attributes reflected in con- 
stellations of perceptions and attitudes of person about 
himself. 


Rogers Theory of ‘Self’ 


Rogers (1947) who was influenced by the theory of 
phenomenal self believed that in addition to the self-structure 
there is an ideal self which indicates what the person would 
like to be. For him the self or self-concept denotes the 
organised, consistent and a conceptual gestalt composed of 
perceptions of the characteristic of ‘P or ‘ME’ and the per- 
ceptions of relationship of ‘I’ and ‘ME’ to others and the 
various aspects of life together with the values attached to 
these perceptions. It is regarded asa gestalt which is avail- 
able to awareness though not necessarily in awareness thus, 
it is conceived of as a specific entity. 


The theory of conceptual gestalt propounded by Rogers 
is perhaps the most important theory reported in the West. 
lt differes from other Western theories of ‘self’ particularly 
of Freud and his dissenting associates emphasising the ‘self? 
as an ‘I-ME’ reaction of mental processes and other theories 
of self referring to ‘I-ME’ reactions of individual because 
Rogers’ concept of ‘self? apart from individual’s ‘I-ME’ 
relationship includes relationship with other ‘I-ME’ 
also. Rogers further argues that the ‘self’ is a basic factor 
in the formation of personality and in the determination of 
behaviour. The phenomenological theory of self an advanced 
by Rogers relies heavily upon the concept of ‘self? as an 
explanatory concept. 


It may be observed that the study of ‘self-concept? 
could get the necessary the fillip for making depth study of 
Personality partly due to the direct consequence and bearing 
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t more because 


of mental hygience and clinical movement bu 
cannot succeed 


of the realisation that psychology without self- 
in knowing human behaviour. 


If? influenced clinical psychology 
Il and Lindzey (1957) explained 
ogers theory of ‘self’? as 


Rogers theory of ‘se 
and special perception. Ha 
he chief conceptual ingredient of R 
under: 


— The organism is a total individual 


— The phenomenal field is the totality of experience 


and 
— The self is differentiated p 


field and consists of a pa 
tions and values of ‘I’ or ‘ME’ 


ortion of the phenomenal 
(tern of conscious percep- 


It may be worthwhile to point out that the nuclear con- 


cept of Rogers theory of personality is ‘the self? which has 
numerous properties and some may be indicated as under : 

— It develops out of the organism’s interaction with 
the environment. 


— It may introject the value of other people and per- 
ceive them in a distorted fashion. 


— The self strives for consistency. 


— The organism behaves in ways that are consistent 


with the self. 


— Experiences which are not consistent with the self 


structure are perceived as threats. 


— The self may change as@ result of maturation and 


learning. 

of these concepts and their 
teen propositions formu- 
self an object of 


L Rogers discussed the nature 
‘inter relationships in a series of nine 
lated by him. Accordingly he made the 
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empirical research and changed the theoretical status of self 
given by the psychologists previously. It is interesting to 
note that he proposed a theory of personality development, a 
personality functioning and personality change with the con- 
cept of self as its central focus. 


Self-A Centre 


“The-Self” is considered as that segment of an indivi- 
dual, which is known to an individual. It is one’s own image 
in one’s own eyes, as perceived, felt and thought of by oneself. 
One perceives others and can perceive oneself also, but this 
Perception of one and others cannot be objective and correct. 
For an individual his own self is at the core of everything that 
matters. A person behaves in accordance with the self. Two 
things are assumed to be vital in the life of an individual— 
the concept of ‘self’ and perception of the invironment. The 
other reality, however objective it may be, shall not effect the 
behaviour of a person unless it gets to self, 


Evolution of ‘Self’ 


In tracing the evolution of the self-concept it may be 
observed at the outset that Psychologists drawn towards it 
believed that the self of a person develops from birth onwards 
through the process of differences between ‘ME? and ‘not ME’. 
It was regarded as the outcome of the product of interaction. 
from infancy with an individual’s physical and social environ- 
ment. Baldwin (1895) thought that the ego and the alter are 
thus born together. Cooley and Mead in 1902 and 1903 
developed the concept of self as based on social interaction. 
Piaget (1932) through his early researches and Wallon (1933) 
in his Jater studies conceived of the self as a product of inter- 
action with others. 


Sarabin (1952) as pointed out earlier believed in three 
aspects of one’s self-somatic, receptor-effector and social. 
According to him the child continues to incorporate new 
classifications and qualities during his life span. It has been 
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observed and proved from many cases of prolonged isolation 

in childhood that the formation of self depends upon inter- 

eran with other persons. It is in this course of interaction 
at the child develops the self-attitude in his life. 


V Clark (1947) and Hawritz (1944) also found that self 
attitude is greatly influenced by verbal interactions and con- 
ceptual classification. Therefore, the origin of the self may 
be said to be derived from interaction between two series of 
events and maay experiences with the environment and social 
contacts help self-concept to develop. The company of fellow 
children, the family environment, adults incharges of the 
child’s day-to-day affairs, parental care and treatment exercise 
a deep influence on the nature of the quality of the classifica- 


tory schemes defining, ‘what one is’ and ‘what one is not’. 
if (1956) 


By using a series of ‘ego’ norms, Sherif and Sheri 
Observed that consistency in competing with others, in com- 
paring with others, in experiencing sympathy with another’s 
distress, in responsibility for self. Also setting of goals on 
one’s own performance appears gradually as the child parti- 
cipates in social and co-operative forms of play as contrasted 
with side by side or parallel play. In this way the child 
achieves adulthood and becomes a socialised member of the 
Society. Due to body’s growth and change in life, a transition 
in the self-concept also occurs from childhood to old age. 


has laid emphasis on the develop- 
f and described that the interaction 
and is linked with the mood, 
pain, resistence, acceptance, 


Dinkmeyer (1965) 
mental character of the sel 
continues throughout the life 
familiar sensations, pleasure, 
Tejection and gratification with the passage of time. As the 
child grows, he Jearns about the world and also about himself. 
Thus, three inferences may be adduced evidently in respect of 
self develepment from the above explanation. First, the self 
is a developmental formation in the psychological process of 
the individual. Secondly, the self consists of interrelated and 
acquired aspects of life. Thirdly, the individual’s relations to 
others are defined to be regulated by self in various concrete 


Situations and activities. 
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Parameters of ‘Self? 


The self analyses have been attempted with four major 
dimensions popularly known as perceived self, real self, social 
self, and ideal self. They are briefly being explained as 
follows: 


Perceived Self 


Perceived self simply implies what a person thinks 
he is. This is influenced by the physical self of the person, 
he physical appearances, his dress and grooming, his 
abilities and dispositions, his values and his beliefs and 
aspirations. Thus, it represents traits of one’s nature which 
have been detected and integrated into a pattern. It consti- 
tutes the idea or concept one forms about oneself. Perceived 
self is often called ‘self-concept’ of an individual. Sutherland 
(1956) referred to it as the individual known to the individual. 
It is his ‘I’ and ‘ME’, his constant frame of reference, the 
proud possession which he wants to maintain and enhance at 
all costs. This part of individual’s make-up determines 
his behavioural expressions, Sullivan (1953) suggested that 


the self-concept as a unit has many facets of a dynamic 
equilibrium. 


Real-Self 


Real self means what the person really is. It also in- 
cludes what the individual is aware of and as such it is 
characteristic of the person as assessed objectively or as seen 
sometimes by other people. This self is also called the per- 
ceived self plus unconscious self. 


Social-Self 


This self refers to the self as one thinks or others view 
it. This concept may not correspond with other’s perceptions 
of himself. But even then this self has a very major effect 
upon one’s behaviour. It is actually the self as looked upon 
or estimated by persons other than the individual himself. 
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Ideal-Self 


dividual thinks he would like 
4) observed that the ideal self 
erns of characteristics 


This self implies what an in 
to be. Butler and Haigh (195 
implies ‘the organised conceptual patt 
and emotional states which an individual consciously holds 
desirable or undesirable for himself’. It is also presumed that 
an individual is able to order his self perception, ‘what I 
like to be’ and ‘what I would least like to be’. This type of 
dimensional division of the ‘self? is done only for the sake of 
convenience and exploration into its nature. But for all 
practical purposes ‘self’ is one single entity. Some investiga- 
tors have resorted to the use of ʻideal-self? asa means of 
determining the self aspirations of the persons. This concept 
has been shown to be valuable in determining the relationship 
between how the person sees himself and what he thinks he 


should be like. 


that Havighurst, Robinson and Dorr 
he ideal self to be developmental in 
hat the ideal self begins when the child 
ntal figure. They also indicated that 
arly adolescene it moves 
amour, and culminates 
desirable characteristics 


It may be noted 
(1945) hypothesized t 
nature and suggested t 
identifies with a pare 
during middle childhood and € 
through a stage of romanticism and gl 
in late adolescence as @ composite of 
which may be symbolised by an attractive, real, and visible 
young adult as perhaps even an imaginary person. This 
classification of the self has helped in revealing many inte- 


resting facets. 

different aspects of ‘self’ 
nding and evaluating an 
ce in real self and 


The discrepancies between the 
are essential for purposes of understa 
individual completely. Thus, the differen 
perceived self is known as ‘self-insight’. It is just possible 
that an individual’s perceived self may not correspond to his 
ideal-self and if the difference between these two selves is 
found to be less, the individual will undoubtedly be better 
adjusted and vice versa. Many researches have been done to 
bring to light this fact. Taylor and Combs (1952) Bills and 
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Vance (1953) Zimmer (1954) and Zukerman and Monashkur 
(1957) have done interesting studies in this field. Sharma and 
others (1967) observe that self-acceptance can also be as 
effectively measured by Positive-negative dimension as per- 
ceived-ideal self discrepancies. 


Components of Self-concept 


According to Hurlock (1974) the concept of self has 
three major components; the Perceptual, the conceptual and 
the attitudinal. The perceptual component is similar to physi- 
cal self-concept which includes the image of one’s appearance, 
attractiveness and sex appropriateness of body and the 
importance of different parts of body. The conceptual com- 
ponent is similar to psychological self-concept which relates 
to the origin of the individual, his abilities and disabilities, 
his social adjustment and traits of personality. The attitu- 
dinal component refers to attitudes of a person about his 
present status and future prospects, his feelings about his 
worthiness, his attitudes of self-esteem and pride and shame. 
It also includes his beliefs, convictions and values. 


Self-Concept — Behaviour Determinant 


An individual’s behaviour is a function of his ‘self- 
concept’ and depends upon the way in which he perceives the 
situation, Adler (1931), Snygg and Combs (1949) Klockhohn 
and Murray (1953) Rogers and Dymond (1954) and Mc- 
Candless (1962) have established the fact that an individual 
behaves in a particular situation according to his ‘self-concept’ 
and that ‘self-concept’ of an individual dictates and directs 
his response in any setting. Adler, as early as 1931 observed 
how the feelings of inferiority (components of self-concept) 
affect and individual’s behaviour and his attitudes towards 
the society and situation in the family. Snygg and Combs 
(1949) Suggest that behaviour is entirely dependent on orga- 
nism’s perceptual field which means the entire universe, as 
it is experienced by the individual at the time of action. 
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Thus, behaviour and ‘self-concept’ interact with each 
other and influence each other. Bugental and Cunning (1955) 
state that the success with which the individual adjusts to 
the problems of adult life if bound to have some influence 
upon his ‘self-concept’. They have found a positive correla- 
tion between successful adjustment and stable ‘self-concept’. 
An individual’s behaviour is dictated by his self-concept’ in 
a particular situation and is influenced directly or indirectly 
by this. Thus, it may be taken to imply that ‘self-concept’ 
plays a vital role in the behaviour determination of an 


individual. 


Self as an Actualisor 


b A.H. Maslow has developed a new thesis by formulat- 
ing a paradigm showing a hierarchical nature of need-mix 
to support it. According to him the two higher needs viz 
self-esteem and self-actualisation are dependent on the fulfil- 
ment of basic physiological needs, safety needs for love and 
belongingness. The emphasis has been laid on the highest 
type of need in this scale which refers to self-actualisation. 
MASLOW assumed that those needs, which have the greatest 
potency at any given time dominate behaviour and demand 
satisfaction. The individual feels driven so to say by a 
high priority need. When the need is satisfied, a high order 
motive (need) makes its appearance and demands its satis- 
faction, and so on to the top of the hierarchy. The highest 
need, which is called ‘Self-actualisation’ is defined by Maslow 


as follows: 


“A Musician must make music, an artist must point, 
a poet must write, if he is ultimately to be at place with 


himself what a man can be, he must be. This need we 


may call ‘Self-actualisation’.* It may be observed that ‘Self- 
f creative characteris- 


actualisation’ need not take the form 0 
tics of a genious. A fine mother, an athelete, a good work- 
man ora teacher may be actualising their potentalities in 
doing well, what they can do best. It is never the less true that 
“Self-actualisers’ are comparatively rare and this proportionately 
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represented among the gifted. Most of us apparently are 
seeking satisfaction of lower order needs. 


Emotional Adjustment 


People react to their personal conflicts and frustrations 
and to the demands of the enyironment in divergent ways. 
These reactions, according to Alexander A. Schneiders® 
(1955) are known as ‘patterns of adjustment’. Such an 
approach has to do with the kind of response that a person 
makes to whatever problems, difficulties or demands he 
encounters. Another approach complementary to this is 
concerned with the study of human adjustment from the 
standpoint of the situational context of the response, This 
involves finding out how does the person responds to his 


home and family, to school, to himself and to his social 
environment. 


Thus, in addition to the pattern of adjustment, there 
are varieties of adjustments. These are usually subdivided 
into personal, social, material and vocational. It may be 
Seen that the process of adjustment is integral and total 
so that difficulties in one area are likely to have repercussions 
in other areas, There are very intimate relations between 
the patterns of adjustment and varieties of adjustment.°” 
In this frame of reference, thus, a person can make normal 
adjustments to his home, school or martial situation, or he 
can react to the demands of these situations in some other 
ways such as withdrawal, flight into illness, and the use of 
or development of some defence mechanisms. These patterns 
of adjustments are related in a variety of ways and are 
determinants of the self-concept a person evolves for him- 
self. Emotional adjustment is one of the most important 
aspects of personal adjustment and has important implications 
for various types of human responses. 


Needless to mention that physical health of an indivi- 
dual is dependent largely on his emotional health and adjust- 
ment. The emotions are basically psychophysical responses 
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and are loosly tied up with the physical and social make up 
and conditions which surround an individual. As Schne.ders 
States emotional health and adjustment imply three things: 
emotional adequacy, emotional maturity and emotional 
contro]. According to him the concept of emotional adequacy 
applies primarily to the content and range of emotional res- 
Ponses. When either of these aspects is distorted or inade- 
quate, emotional maladjustment is bound to result. 


Emotional maturity is said to be an essential criterion 
of good adjustment. To be emotionally mature means to, 
signify the capacity to react emotionally in terms of the 
requirements that a situation imposes;? Negatively speaking 
it refers to the avoidance or elimination of responses that 
are not suited to these requirements. Thus, the child reacts 
with tears, temper tantrums, screaming or vile language to 
difficult, threatening or frustrating situations because he is 
immature and does not know how to cope with them. 


Emotional control is another important indicator of 
emotional maturity. It is a special phase of self-control 
which is indispensable to maturity, adjustment and mental 
health of a person. It implies among other things, the 
Teguiation and ordering of feelings and emotions in terms 
of the demands imposed by external situations and in terms 
of internal standards related to values, ideals and principles. 
The concept of emotional control is, thus, not to be confused 
with emotional rigidity, which is as much opposed to 
emotional adjustment and health as lack of maturity or 
control. One of the major goals of education being pro- 
motion of emotional maturity, it may be worth while to 
stress that emotional maturity of teachers is a necessary 
precondition for effective designing and implementing of 
educational programmes especially at the elementary and 


secondary school levels. 


It has been suggested in the foregoing analysis that 
results from emotional adequacy, 


emotional adjustment 
1 control which the person 


emotional maturity and emotiona 
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exhibits in relation to the changing demands of his situations. 
Out of these components emotional maturity is most vital 
as it is the refined and developed ability to understand and 
use one’s emotions in personally controlled ways. 


Alexander Magoun has indicated that self-concept 
implies the use of one’s capacities, meeting reality without 
undue stress, concern for others, creative participation, 
realism in emotional experiences, tolerance of loneliness, 
attitude of middle path i.e. neither repression nor violent 
expressions are the obvious signals of a person having 
attained emotional maturity. These are shown in confidence 
and respect for one’s own integrity, ability to face reality, 
honesty, self-control in difficult situations, desire to serve 
instead of desire to shine and a well developed power of 
discrimination. 


Dr. Leon Sau! (1947) while commenting about the 
characteristics of emotionally mature persons has referred 
to most of these elements as indicated earlier. According 
tohim a mature adult is both predominantly independent 
and responsible, with little need to regress and also is giving 
and productive, although still able to relax and receive 
normally, he is cooperative rather than egotistical and com- 
petitive, he is in relative harmony with his conscience, which 
easily integrates with his mature feelings and behaviour:... 
his hostility towards others and towards himself is minimal, 
but is freely available for defence and constructive use, his 
grasp of reality is clear and unimpared by the emotional 
astigraatisms of childhood; and freed from childhood patterns, 
he is discriminating and highly adaptable. 


To cap it all, it may be said that when a person is 
developing and using his capacities well, moves from depen- 
dance to independance, is ready to help and save others, 
takes active part in his social groups, readily accepts the 
mistakes, if committed, listens to others views and ideas and 
shows a balanced behaviour, he is an emotionally mature 
person and is likely to achieve a proper level of emotional 
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adjustment. Self-Concept and emotional adjustment are 
mutually dependant. In other words, ‘Emotional adjustment 
cand self are intimately linked, although the nature of the 
self that influences emotionality changes dramatically with 
development;® Emotions are generally human behaviour 
determinant. It is the mode of experience that accompanies 
the Working of an instinctive impulse. ‘Emotion is any 
Strong movement or perturbation of the conscious mind, 
an act or state of exited, feeling as, emotion of fear.’ 
Emotions; whether fleeting or persisting, colour the indivi- 
dual’s perception of himself and his environment and effect 
his behaviour.’ Wylie (1961) suggests that the individuals’ 
self-acceptance is related to adjustment. A high regard of 
‘Self generally means a high level of Adjustment; The pro- 
cess of adjustment is a life long continuous process and 
deals with the relationship between an individual and his 
fellows, Boring (1973) calls it a process, which maintains 
a balance between the needs and their satisfaction.” Since 
‘emotion and self-concept are intimately related, it is neces- 
Sary to study the self-concept of a person and find out the 
extent of its influence in effecting emotional adjustment. 
This requires a casual comparative approach and may also 
adopt a clinical as well experimental treatment. In the 
Present investigation the two variables have been examined 
Separately as well as in unison with a view to establish the 


Telationship on an ex-post facto basis. 
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The Problem of the Study 


al perspective it is evident 
dergone a radical departure 
present study as observed 
d emotional adjustment 
fic tools designed 


From the foregoing historic 
that the concept of self has un 
from its earlier ego orientations. The 
earlier focusses on the self-concept an 
of teachers measurable in terms of two speci 
for the purpose. 


s assumed to constitute the ingredients 


The self-concept i 
self-actualisation. The 


of such needs which are hinged on 
concept of emotional adjustment is stipulated both as a process 
and a product depending on the various components of per- 
sonality formation and its associated attributes such as 
emotional stability, social adjustment, dependence proneness, 
accommodation receptivity and personality integration. 


The study intends to highlight the self-concept in rela- 


tion to self-actualisation and emotional adjustment relating 
from various aspe-ts of personality formation processes. As 
Such, its scope and its ambit could be defined with reference to 
the concept of self on the one hand and emotional adjustment 


On the other. Y 
acount PS Ges Ale 


KaK. 5195 
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The study systematically explores the various aspects of 
self-concept and emotional adjustment as defined earlier. It 
highlights the various facets of self-concept and emotional 
adjustment as measured by the tools designed by the inves- 
tigator. á 


The Objectives of the Study 


The objectives of the present investigation may be in- 
dicated as follows : 


~ To describe the self-concept of in service teachers in 
terms of self-actualisation as a principal component. 


— To estimate the emotional adjustment and the level 


thereof achieved by the teachers as a defined point 
of time. 


To study the self-concept and emotional adjustment 
of teachers in respect of the variables sex (male and 
female) and rural urban background. 


To find out the extent of relationship between self- 
concept and emotional adjustment of teachers as. 
obtainable through a self-concept scale and 
emotional adjustment inventory. 


The Tools Employed—A Brief Description of the Tools 


In order to achieve the afore-mentioned objectives of the 
Study, the investigator used two tools viz a self-concept scale 


and an emotional adjustment inventory. The following is a 
brief description of these tools. 


Self-Concept Scale 


We have a number of te 
indirectly through assessme 
bance, neuroticism etc., but t 
assess mental health through 


sts, which measure mental health 
nt of anxiety, emotional distur- 
he present scale is an attempt to 
its positive index. Self actualisers 
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are known to possess optimum mental health, therefore 
Dutt Chadda Self-concept Scale (DCSCS) measures the state of 
self-actualisation, which serves further as an index of mental 
health. It should form an excellent problem to study the 
relationship between positive and negative indices of mental 
health in a given sample with respect to their age, sex and 
other very important personality variables like extraversion- 
intraversion. Each person carries a self-concept about himself, 
an analysis of which can lead us to know a lot about that 
person, This shal! always remain a lacuna in all personality 
inventories whether the reporting done by the subject agrees 
with the objective records or not. But decidedly the inventory 
technique is a way of looking at the complex phenomena of 
Personality. 


The Process of Self-Actualisation 


It begins as soon as intrinsic learning begins after proper 
development of ‘self-concept’. All associationistic theories are 
concerned with extrinsic learning, where we go on adding 
information or skills. Intrinsic learning is the process of 
becoming, the best human being we are capable of becoming. 
Extrinsic learning is like erecting a building, whereas intrinsic 
learning is like growing of a tree. The dichotomy is not very 
sharp since both categories of learning go hand in hand to a 
large extent. Intrinsic learning, for which a lot of extrinsic 
learning may be essential, culminates in fourteen Being- 
Values (b-values) which cannot be reduced to anything more 
ultimate. 


The self-concept scale consists of 80 items with a provi- 
sion of three choices, ‘Yes’ ‘No’ and ‘Cannot’ say. It is 
designed on the assumption that intrinsic learning is the basis 
for self-actualisation and it influences the formation of self- 
concept in the most significant manner. It is also postulated 
that intrinsic learning for which a lot of extrinsic learning may 
be essential, culminates in fourteen Being-Values which cannot 
be reduced to anything more ultimate. Thus, the present scale 
is drawn in consonance with the following fourteen values : 
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(a) No work-enjoyment dichotomy-enjoys work as much 
as leisure. 


(b) Generally relaxed state of mind-enjoys life as a 
whole. 


(c) Tolerance of loneliness. 


(d) Search for truth-a constant search for truth and 
sticking to that e.g. honesty. 


(e) Search for beauty—a highly developed sense of 
aesthetic appreciation. 


(f) Search for goodness—a sense of service and love for 
others constant search for goodness. 


(g) Striving for perfection-less-conflicts. 
(h) Simplicity-straight forwardness. 
(i) Comprehensiveness —an organised world view. 


U) Creativity—an original, unique, risk taking 
behaviour, 


(k) Uni-directional, single pointed—concetration of 
mind and efforts. 

(1) Idealism-takes job as a calling in the priestly 
sense-doing something very sacred as ordained by 
nature, 

(m) Sudden moments of illumination-peak experiences. 


(n) Self-direction-self-evaluation, self-analysis-directed 
by one’s own self. 


The items of the scale were written with a view to adum- 
brate each of the fourteen different values as indicated above. 
The distribution of items in each sub-area of self-concept is 


given in table 1. 


Scoring of Items 


The scoring of items in the present scale follows a parti- 
cular pattern.. For the items in Positive direction where ‘yes’ 


Table 2. 
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Distribution of Item in Each Area 


Ss. Name of the sub-area of Sr. No. of items in each 
No self-concept B. Values Sub-area 

A. No work enjoyment dichotomy 15, 16, 19, 55 58 

B. Generally relaxed state of mind 1, 28, 40, 45, 50, 64, 65, 72 

C. Tolerance of loneliness 25,47 

D. Search for truth 7, 23, 27, 36, 46, 48, 52, 

61,79 

E. Search for beauty 21, 39, 70, 76, 78 

F. Search for goodness 6, 13, 22, 56, 62, 66 

G. Striving for perfection 4, 8, 12, 26, 38, 43, 69 

H. Simplicity-straight forwardness 29, 30, 67, 74, 75,77 

I. Comprehensiveness 95 

J. Creativity-risk taking behaviour 31, 37, 49, 59, 63, 73, 80 

K. Uni-directional 11, 41, 42, 44, 51 

L. Idealism 2,17; 35 

M. Sudden moments of illumination 18, 24, 34, 68 

N. Self-direction, self-analysis- 3, 9, 10, 14, 20, 32, 33, 53, 


self-evaluation. 


54, 57, 60, 71 


A Copy of the DC, SCS is available in appendix A. 


is assigned, a score point 0 
a score point of 1 and for negative endor 


f 2, for ‘cannot say’ categorisation 


sement a score point 
zero pattern has been 


of zero is awarded. Thus, two, one, 
adhered throughout for the scoring of all the 80 items. 


Reliability and Validity of the Scale 
ly by the investigator 


The scale has been developed joint] 
t of Education, Delhi 


and Prof. N.K. Dutt of the Departmen 
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Oniversity, Delhi. For obtaining the reliability of the scale a 
group of 185 subjects consisting of 104 males and 81 females 
in the age group of 24 to 30 years were employed. The co- 
efficient of reliability established for this scale using ‘odd- 
even’ method is found to be .77 and through Kuder-Richardson 
formula it is found to be 0.75. 

Since no cengruent or concurrent validity could be found 
out for this scale, the authors have considered the logical and 
psychological validity of the scale to be adequates as a research 
tool. Such validity was established using the opinion of the 
experts in the field of psychology. The DCSCS was thought of 
by N.K. Dutt in 1968 in consultation with A, Maslow, who 
soon after died in an air crash. Dutt was assisted by D.K. 


Chadda in finalising the test and in collecting some data 
on it. 


Emotional Adjustmeut Inventory 


The term emotional adjustment here refers to the effec- 
tive control of the emotions and manifestation of good and 
appropriate emotional responses to the Situations of life. The 
term inventory implies a detailed questionnaire that Provides 
specific information about a person’s likes, dislikes, habits and 
performances etc. It is normally employed in Measuring the 
personality and interest of a person. 


The emotional adjustment inventory developed by the 
investigator consists of 70 items which provide for endorse- 
ment under three categories ‘Yes’ ‘no’ and ‘cannot say’. The 


five categories in which all the 70 items may be sub-divided 
are as follows : i 


(a) Emotional stability which purports to indicate the 
relative consisteney of emotional expression of the 
Tespondents. 

(b) Social adjustment which implies the verbal endorse» 


ment relating to the extent of agreement or disagree. 
ment in respect of social situations of life. 
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(c) Independence proneness which implies the extent to 
which an individual shows a tendency to take 
decisions and adopt points of views at his/her own 


level. 

(d) Accommodation receiptivity which is indicative of 
the possibility of accepting/agreeing with others 
views and reactions. 

(e) Personality integration which is expressive of the 
feelings and emotions, a person can have on certain 
defined issues. 

The distribution of various items included in the 


inventory under the five aspects of emotional 
adjustment as explained above is summarised in 


table 2. 
Table 2.2 


Distribution of Items of the Emotional Adjustment 
Inventory in Five Special Components 


S.No. Name of the component Sr. No. 
So) Oe ee SALTA ee E 
a. Emotional stability 1, 6, 11, 1%, 21, 26, 31, 36, 
41, 46, 51, 56 61, 66 


2,0% A2, 1742222; 33 37, 


b. Social adjustment 2, 
42, 47, £2, 57, 62, 67 


c. Independence proneness 3, 8, 13, 18, 23, 28, 33, 38, 
43, 48, 53, 58, 63 68 


4,9, 14, 19, 24, 29, 34, 39, 


d. Accomodation/receptivety 
44, 49, 54, 59, 64, 69 


e. Personality integration 5,10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 70 


A Copy of the inventory is available in Aprendix-B. 


è The scoring scheme used for the various items of the 
inventory is shown in table 2.3. 
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. Scoring Scheme of the Emotional Adjustment Inventory 


S.No. Item Nos. Scoring Scheme 
Ia 2:48. 19,22,24,.:27,; 32, 34; 35187039! Yes — 2 marks 
42, 44, 45, 47, 52, 54, 57, 59, 62, 64, 66,68, 2? — I mark 
69, (25) No. — 0 


2. 1,3, 5,6, 7,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, No—2marks 
18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, ? — 1 mark 


36, 38, 40, 4!, 43, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, Yes — zero 
55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 63, 65, 66, 70 (45) 


Emotional adjustment inventory was tried on a sample of 
200 in service trained teachers consisting of Rural, urban, male 
and female teachers 50 each and the coefficient of reliability 
of the scores of E.A.1. was estimated by the test-retest method. 
(The same test was given to the same sample after a period of 
one month). The value of the coefficient was found to be .84 
and by split half method after applying the spearman—Brown 
prophecy formula, it was observed to be .68. 


The validity of the scale has been determined through the 
emotional maturity scale (EMS) developed by Singh and 
Bhargawa (1984) which incorporates emotional stability 
emotional regression, social adjustment, personality dis- 
integration and lack of independence as the main clusters of 
traits considered essential for emotional maturity of an 
individual. 


The coefficient of reliability of this scale is Teported to 
be .75 and its validity as .64. The scale developed by the 
investigator is found to show a co-efficient of validity as —.42 
which establishes the case of validity of this instrument nega- 
tively. A cross section of the items of E.A.1. was also cross 
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validated through soliciting the opinions of the Principals and 
Headmasters of the schools. 


It may be asserted that in keeping with the objectives of 
the study, the tools employed by the investigator are not only 
adequate, but may also be considered useful for purposes of 


diagnosing and evaluating the self-concept and emotional 
adjustment of teachers in other contexts as well. 


The Hypotheses 


The present study has been conducted with the following 


hypotheses in view : 

e scores of self-concept and 
1 for the sample as 
le and female, rurał 


— The distribution of th 
emotional adjustment are norma 
well as for the sub-groups i.e. ma 


and urban. 


— There is significant difference between the self- 


concept scores of the two categories of teachers— 
male and female on the one hand and rural-urban 


on the other. 

difference between the 
of the two categories 
and rural and urban. 


— There is a significant 
emotional adjustment scores 
of teachers, male and female 

positive relationship 
scores and emotional 
aries of teachers, 


— There is a significant and 
between the self-concept 
adjustment scores of the two categ 
male and female, rural and urban. 


Limitation of the Study 
directed at 


e reiterated that the study is 
pt and the 


examining and assessing the nature of self-conce 
extent of emotional adjustment of teachers in the State of 
Haryana. Although, only ‘self-concept’ and ‘emotional 
adjustment’ have been finally identified and defined as two 


In fine, it may b 
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important variables in this research, there is no gain saying the 
fact that it provides room for selecting some other variables 
also in relation to these and other domains of personality. In 
order to avoid conceptual confusion, the researcher, concen- 
trated only on two such variables with a focus on the opera- 
tionalisable components of self-concepts and emotional 
adjustment. It may, therefore, be indicated that these concepts 
do not encompass those attributes and characteristics which 
are much too abstract and as such difficult to observe and 
measure. 


The study is confined only to the analysis and depiction 
of self-concept and emotional adjustment of in-service teachers. 
Accordingly, its ambit as also its applicability may be consi- 
dered extendable only to Hindi speaking zone of in service 
tural and urban teachers of the Indian continent. Notwithstan- 
ding these limitations, the investigator claims that the study 
throws adequate light on the self-concept and emotional 
adjustment of teachers as they interact in the formal discharge 
-of their professional responsibilities. 


3 


Studies in the Area of Self-Concept 
and Emotional-Adjustment 


n considered essential for 
the unanswered ques- 
band and in locating 


Survey of related studies i 
several reasons. It helps in identifying 
tions in the concerned field on the one 
the specific issues, which require immediate and pointed 
attack by the investigator on the other. Such an exercise, 
thus, enables the researcher in avoiding unnecessary duplica- 
tion of efforts and focussing on the relevant aspects of the 
issue under reference. In the present research, the investi- 
gator has scanned most of the relevant and reported studies 
done in India and abroad in the field of self-concept and 
emotional adjustment pertaining not only to the in-service 
teachers, but also the pupils and other functionaries associated 
with the process of education. The present chapter provides a 
thumb nail account of such studies, their ambit and out 


comes. 


Studies Done in India 


c Pritibha Deo (1967) conducted a study of self-concept 
of disciplined and indisciplined students with an objective to 
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find out if these two groups revealed different patterns of their 
self-concept which could be related to their showing disciplined 
or indisciplined behaviour. The study revealed that the indisci- 
plined group generally exhibited a high tendency to mark 
more words for their self-descriptian as compared with the 
disciplined group which marked fewer words, the difference 
being Statistically significant. This suggests the presence of 
extrovart types amongst the indisciplined group which is self- 
explanatory. The difference in the mean scores of these two 
groups were observed to be statistically significant on two 
dimensions, viz., emotional characteristics and character 
traits, the differences in other dimension being not sig- 
nificant. On the emotional dimension, the indisciplined 
group obtained a significantly higher score by marking 
more words than the disciplined group. This is indicative 
of the emotional emphasis in the indisciplined group. 
The disciplined group on the other hand gave a much 
higher score on character traits where the score was 
low for indisciplined group. Thus higher emotionality and 
lower values of character speak for the indisciplined beha- 
viour. On the per cent differences forty three adjectives 
Significantly discriminated between the two groups. Out of 
these the negative adjectives picked up more by the indisci- 
plined group were aggressive, nervous, suggestible, intolerant, 
hostile and talkative. On the positive side, the indisciplined 
students more often described themselves as graceful. 


In a research under the caption relationship of self- 
concept with anxiety and school achievement of adolescence 
S. Sharma (1968) studied the relationship of self-concept 
(two measures: positive/negative self-concepts and self-ideal 
discrepancies) and general anxiety with school achievement. 
The investigation convered seven hundred urban adolescents 
(362 males and 338 females) randomly selected from class X 
of thirteen higher secondary schools, of four Indian states. 
The self-concept Inventory and the General Anxiety Scale, 
both standardised by the investigator, were administered 
under non-stress conditions about four months before the 
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final examination. The achievement scores in the final exami- 
nation included the scores obtained by the students in 2 
similar examination held a year earlier by the Punjab 
University. 


The following were the main findings: The value of one 
between self-concept scores (positive/negative dimension) and 
self-idea discrepancy scores was — .80, which was highly 
Significant. Thus, the two scores were negatively related and 
an increase in self-concept scores was accompanied by a 
decrease in self-ideal discrepancy scores. The value of ‘r’ for 
self-concept scores and anxiety scores was — 51. The value 
of ‘r’ for self-ideal discrepancy scores and anxiety scores 
— .50. These values denoted a significant linear relationship 
between two measures of self-concept and anxiety. Subjects 
with negative self-concept (or high self-ideal discrepancy) were 
Significantly more anxious than subjects with positive self- 
concept (or low self-ideal discrepancy). Both self-concept 
scores and self-ideal discrepancy scores were curvilinearly 
related to school achievement. The beta co-efficients were 
-18 and .20 respectively. Thus, the subjects with a very high 
self-concept (or with a very low self-ideal discrepancy) as well 
as those with a very low self-concept (or very high self-ideal 
discrepancy) were low achievers, as compared to those who 
came in the middle (i.e. those with adequate self-concept) — 
thus supporting the inverted U hypotheses. Such a relation- 
ship was claimed to be observed for the first time. 


was 


In another study centring on the role of self-concept 
and anxiety in learning and academic achievement V. Ram 
Kumar (1969) noted a positive relationship of self-concept 
with intelligence and achievement. Certain demographic and 
environmental variables like sex, area of residential com- 
munity, position in family and educational level of father are 


related to self-concept as well as achievement, though the 
ted a significant rela- 


degrees vary. Sharma (1968) has repor 
tionship of positive and negative self-concepts and general 
anxiety with school achievement. The study by Pandit (1969) 
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has corroborated the fact that an overall negative relationship 
exists between anxiety and other independent variables of 
attainment. 


In a study made by A.K. Roy (1969) student adjustment 
and the relationship of adjustment to academic achievement 
was looked into. The research aimed at comparing two groups 
of pupils, namely, low achievers and high achievers on certain 
aspects of adjustment. The investigation was undertaken with 
a view to examining the relationship between adjustment 
difficulties and the scholastic achievement of the pupils. The 
investigation consisted of two parts. The first part involved ’ 
the construction of a student adjustment questionnaire (SAQ). 


The second part of the study involved comparison of low 
achievers and high achievers. 


The sample consisted of 194 low achievers and high 
achievers of both series. The low and high achievers were 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, of class X of two higher 
secondary schools and were almost similar in education cultu- 
ral and socio-economic background. Statistical measures of 
mean and t test were used for analysing the data. The Student 
Adjustment Questionnaire was developed through the diagnos- 
tic questionnaire method of Woodworth. The questionnaire, 
in the final form, consisted of 100 items which were equally 
divided into four areas of adjustment, viz., homes, health, 
social and emotional. The item analysis was done on the data 
obtained from 300 randomly selected pupils, both boys and 
girls, of fifteen higher secondary schools. The split-half 
reliability coefficients were found to be 0.85, 0.82, 0.82, 0.88 
and 0.96 for home, health, social, emotional and general 
adjustment, respectively. The coefficients of intercorrelation 
were 0.29 for home and health, 0.17 for home and social, 0.23 
for home and emotional, 0.02 for health and social, 0.30 for 
health and emotional and 0.43 for social and emotional. The 
questionnaire was validated in two ways, i.e., by face validity 
and through the selection of well adjusted and poorly adjusted 
Sfoups of pupils by the teachers and a determination of the 
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ere of which the questionnaire differentiated between 
them. 


~ The major findings were : (i) the five adjustment variables 
yielded significant differences between the groups of low 
achievers and high achievers of either sex and indicated that 
low achicver groups were significantly more unsatisfactorily 
adjusted than the high achiever groups. (ii) Both male and 
female low achievers were significantly unsatisfactorily adjus- 
ted to home life and physical conditions and were significantly 
submissive and retiring, emotionally unstable, and had signi- 
ficantly unsatisfactory general adjustment status. (iii) The 
low achievers had poorer overall adjustment compared with 
the high achievers. The high achievers were well adjusted to 
their home, health, social and emotional life and had satisfac- 
tory general adjustment status as well. (iv) The findings of 
the study pointed to the efficacy of the Student Adjustment 
Questionnaire as an instrument of assessment of personality 


adjustment. - 


D. Walia (1973) studied t 


self-concepts. The objectives of the st : 
an approach to identify the gifted adolescent with the help of 


verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests; (ii) to standardise a 
self-concept list for measuring perceived, ideal and real self- 
concepts; (iii) to compare the perceived, ideal and real self- 
concept of the gifted adolescents with those of the average; 
(iv) to compare the perceived, ideal and real self-concepts of 
males and femals; (v) to compare the self-ideal discrepancies 
of the gifted adolescent with the average adolescents and of 
the males with the females; and (vi) to compare the self- 
Teal discrepancies of the gifted adolescents with the average 
adolescents and of males with those of the females. The 
following hypotheses were framed : (i) age and intelligence 
affected the self perception of the individuals; (ii) self influen- 
ces self-concept and perceived ideal discrepancies significantly; 
(iii) the gifted have higher ideal self and better self insight 
than the average; and (iv) the gifted have higher perceived- 
ideal discrepancies as compared to the average a jolescents. 


he gifted adolescents and their 
udy were : (i) to suggest 
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The sample was selected on the basis of verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence tests. It consisted of one hundred 
gifted and one hundred average subjects with an equal number 
of males and females whose age range was between fourteen 
and eighteen years. The sample represented the different 
schools and colleges in Chandigarh. The tools used were : 
(i) adaptation of the Wells’ Modified Alpha Examination Form 
in English (ii) the Jalota’s group Test of General Mental 
Ability in Hindi; (iii) the Singh’s Group Test of General 
Mental Ability; (iv) the Raven’s Standard Progressive 


Matrices, sets A,B,C,D and E; and (v) the Self-Concept list 
(SCL). 


The study revealed that (i) the factor of intelligence had 
a significant effect on the self-perception of the individuals and 
on the different dimensions of self; (ii) sex had a significant 
effect upon the self-ratings of the gifted and the average males 
and females; (iii) the interactions of intelligence and Sex; 
intelligence and age, and sex and age, brought about signifi- 
cant variations in the self ratings of the subjects; (iv) gifted 
males were better adjusted as compared to gifted females and 
they had higher ideal self as compared to the average males; 
gifted males and average females, but their level of aspiration 
was unrealistic and stood in their way of adjustment; (v) the 
discrepancies between the perceived and ideal selves of the 
gifted females were higher than those Jf gifted males and 
average females; (vi) the correlations for the perceived and 
Teal self-concept ratings showed that the gifted females were 
not judged higher either by themselves or by others; (vii) the 
gifted and the average females did not differ significantly on 
their real self, though the differences were in favour of the 
average group; (viii) on self-real discrepancies both the groups 


of gifted and average females did not differ significantly from 
each other. 


Khatary (1973 
Hindi and the major 
college teachers. 


) developed a Self-concept inventory in 
self-concept of primary, secondary and 
Relationship between self-concept and 
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adjustment of the three categories of teachers were studied and 
comared. 


M.P. Bhasin (1974) studied the relationship of total 
school perception to academic achievement of students at high 
school level, keeping in view the variables of intelligence, 
self-concept, sex, socio-economic status and teacher percepticn 
of students’ behaviour. The main objectives were : (i) to pre- 
pare and develop an objective instrument, viz., a projective 
test for measuring the total school perception (SPPT); (ii) to 
prepare and develop a scale for school perception for validat- 
ing the school perception test (SPS); Gii) to prepare and 
develop a scale for teachers’ perception of students’ behaviour 
(TPS); (iv) to determine factors in school perception; (v) to 
find out the relationship of schoo) perception with academic 
achievements; (vi) to study the relationship of school percep- 
tion with intelligence, self-concept, sex and socio-economic 
status; and (vii) to find out the relationship between school 
perception and teachers’ perception of their students’ 
behaviour. 


students (100 boys and 100 
wo randomly selected high 
he SPPT, the SPS and the 


The sample consisting. of 200 
girls) was selected randomly from t 
schools at Phagwara, Panjab. T 
TPS were developed. The SPPT was a picture test semi- 
structured and covered the following areas of school 
Perception; (i) physical environment of the school, (ii) beha- 
viour of headmaster and teachers, (iii) class-room teaching and 
learning activities, and (iv) academic achievement. Similar 
situations were taken for the SPS also. Teachers’ perception 
of the students’ behaviour related to the areas of work habits, 
Study skills, general conduct, ambitions, personal liking, prod- 
ding, acceptance by other students, acceptance by other 
teachers, realization of study objectives, emotional balance, 
and thinking ability. Test-retest reliabilities for an interval of 
15 days were 0.939, 0.849, and 0.873 for the SPPT, the SPS, 
and the TPS respectively. The convergent validity co-efficient 


of SPPT with SPS was 0.512. 
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The major findings of the study were as follows: (i) 
(i) The correlations of SPPT with other variables were (all 
Positive and significant at 0.01 level) — with academic achieve- 
ment 0.345, wlth intelligence 0.341, with self-concept 0.201, 
with socio-economic status 0.212, and with sex 0.584. (ii) The 
correlations of SPS with other variables were — with acade- 
mic achievement 0.205, with intelligence 0.206. with self- 
concept 0.353, with socio-economic status 0.192 and with 
sex 0.395. (iii) The multiple R for SPPT with academic 
achievement, intelligence, self-concept and socio-economic 
status was 0.455 and for SPS with these variables was 0.409. 
Gv) It was found that those high on academic achievement, 
intelligence, self-concept and socio-economic status had 
high school perception and those found low on these vari- 
ables had low school perception. (v) Girls exhibited high 
School perception as compared to boys. (vi) Teachers with 
Students of higher school Perception showed higher percep- 
tion of their students’ behaviour and teachers with students 
of low school perception had lower perception of their stu- 
dents’ behaviour (vii) The varimax factors located were — 
(i) Non-verbal Perception of School (ii) Verabal Perception 
of School, (iii) Self-concept, (iv) General Intelligence, (v) 
‘Verbal Perception of Academic Achievement and Academic 
Authorities, and (vi) Socio-economic Status. 


R.S. Gaur (1975) an attempt was made to study the 
values and perceptions of high school students of the State 
of Rajasthan and their relation to learning. The objectives 
of the study were: (i) to find out the relationship between 
learning and students’ values, self-concept and perception 
with special reference to urban and rural, and boys and 
girls groups and (ii) to Study the perception of students 
towards home, school, friends, occuption and society. The 
Study was forwarded on a few hypotheses: (i) the school 
learning is related to values and Perceptions; (ii) boys and 
girls differ Significantly on values and perceptions; and (iii) 
the urban boys, girls and adolescents differ on the set of 
values from the rural boys, girls and adolescents. 
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The study was conducted on seven per cent of the 


total class X students of higher secondary schools of Rajasthan 
selected through stratified randomisation technique. The 
learning was measured by the standardised attainment test 
of Bhatnagar, values by the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values adopted by Bhatnagar, and perception by the 
Bhatnagar’s Self-Concept Inventory. The data were analysed 
by using test and correlational techniques. 


on theoretical values, boys 
ban origin did not differ but 
Is; (ii) on economic values, 


The study revealed that (i) 
and girls of either rural or ur 


urban girls differed from rural gir 
Tural boys and girls, and rural and urban girls did not 


differ, but urban boys were significantly higher than urban 
girls; (iii) rural boys and girls did not differ on aesthetic 
values, political and religious values; (iv) urban boys and 
girls did not differ on social values; (v) rural boys and girls, 
and urban boys and girls did not differ significantly on per- 
ception of self-confidence; (vi) in case of urban girls, learning 
was related positively to theoretical and social values but 
negatively to economic and religious values; (vii) in case of 
rural girls, social and theoretical values were related to 
learning significantly; (viii) in case of urban boys, theoretical 
value was related significantly to learning; and (ix) for rural 
boys, none of the values were related sifinificantly to school 


learning. 


velopment of self-concept 
bility, achievement and 
level. The main 


A A. Mohan (1975) studied the de 
in relation to intelligence, learning a 
achievement motivation at adolescent 
objectives of the study were (i) to trace the general growth 
Of self-concept over years of adolescence, both longitudinally 


and cross sectionally, separately for the perceived, ideal 
d the discrepancies among 


and social aspects of the self an 

them; (ii) to study the differential growth of self-concept of 
high, average and low ability groups of intelligence, learning, 
achievement and achievement motivation; and (iii) to 
establish the relationship of the variables of self-concept 
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with the correlates of intelligence, learning (verbal and 
non-verbal), achievement motivation, achievement and 
originality. 


In this investigation the developmental exploratory 
survey of self-concept was coupled with the logitudinal 
and cross-sectional techniques. The longitudinal growth 
was traced studying the same subjects for the successive 
years only. This was combined with cross-sectional com- 
parison of self-concept from thirteen through twenty years, 
plotting graphically separate growth curves for males, 
females and total adolescent group at each age level. The 
data were analysed with the help of general and differential 
growth curves, and descriptive statistics like mean, SD, 
standard error, product-moment and partial correlations. 
Multiple regression equation and factor analysis were also 
used in analysing data. 


The main findings of the study were as follows: (i) 
longitudinal and cross-sectional growth analysis revealed 
increasing trend of female perceived self, male social self 
and declined of male perceived self and female social self; 
(ii) ideal self for both sexes indicated rapid increase; (iii) 
discrepancies related to perceived and social self suggested 
varying patterns, while those related to ideal self revealed 
upward rising growth throughout adolescence; (iv) in most 
ofthe differential growth curves, low and average groups 
indicated parallel growth, while high groups scored higher 
on all variables of self; (v) in both general and differential 
growth analysis the best period of growth was found to be 
between sixteen and eighteen years, marking seventeenth 
year as the peak point in growth of self-concept; (vi) females 
showed more stability of self than males during adolescence. 


N. Chhabra (1975) studied certain social Psychological 
Variables relating to teachers morale at secondary and 
college levels. The investigation was conducted with a 
view to: (i) to make a comparative survey of a sample of 
secondary and college teachers of Meerut district relating to 
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variables like morale, teachers’ adjustment, study habits 
and values; and (ii) to explore differences on above variables 
relating to sex, length of teaching experience and level of 
academic attainment. The study proposed to test the 
hypotheses of positive relationship between morale and 
adjustment, morale and study habits, study habits and 
theoretical values, study habits and vocational adjustment, 
and hypotheses of negative relationship between aesthetic 
values and study habits, and social values and social 


adjustment. 


The sample for the study was drawn from forty Inter- 
mediate and degree colleges of Meerut District. The sample 
comprised 410 teachers. The tools used in the study were: 
(i) the Purdue Teachers’ Morale Inventory (Indian adapta- 
tion); (ii) the Bell’s Adjustment Inventory (adult form); 
Gii) an adaptation of the Jain’s Study Habits Inventory, and 
(iv) the Kulshrestha’s Study of Values. The statistics used 
included means; standard deviations and coefficients of 


correlation. 


Some of the major findings were: (i) female teachers 
possessed higher morale than male teachers; i) level of 
academic attainment chers morale; 
(iii) there was a positive and significant correlation between 
morale and study habits, morale and adjustments (iv) there 
was a negative relationship between morale and eco- 
nomic values of male teachers; (Y) as far as morale and 
political values were concerned, the relationship was positive 
with respect to male teachers and it was absent in case of 
female teachers; (vi) positive relationship existed between 
morale and study habits of post-graduate teachers, whereas 


the same was absent in case of trained graduates and teachers 
differences existed 


with Ph. D. degrees (vii) significant S°* : 
in case of health, emotional and occupational adjustment of 
teachers were positively related; (viii) the teachers’ adjustment 
had no relationship with their professional experiences (ix) male 
and female teachers did not differ in their study habits; 
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(x) study habits had a positive relationship with educational 
qualifications; (xi) length of teaching experience did not show 
significant relationship with study habits; (xii) aesthetic 
and social values were cherished more than economic and 
political values by teachers; (xiii) male teachers placed prime 
importance to aesthetic values and social values, whereas 
female teachers gave this place to religious values; and (xiv) 
principal’s interest in teachers and their problems, lack 
of co-operation among teachers, interdepartmental and intra- 
departmental conflicts, contacts with students, salary policies, 


regularity of payment, feeling of economic security, prestige 


and status given to teaching profession, and teacher-taugbt 
ratio were some of the factors affecting teachers’ morale. 


George Mathew (1976) investigated a Classroom 
Behaviour of Teachers and its Relationship with their Creati- 
vity and Self-concept. The objectives of the study were: 
(i) to find out the nature and extent of relationship, if any, 
between creative teacher personality and teacher behaviour; 
(ii) to find out the nature and extent of relationship, if 
any, between creative teaching process and teacher behaviour; 
(iii) to tnd out the nature and extent of relationship, if any, 
between self concept of teachers and teacher behaviour; (iv 
to find out whether or not the demographic variables, 
namely, age, sex, marital status, residential location, and 
district, and qualifications of teachers influence their class- 
room behaviour; (v) to factor analyse the test-space due to 
the variables relating to creativity, self-concept and teacher 
behaviour of the total samples; and (vi) to suggest measures 
for incorporating the application of findings of study in 
Indian educational system. 


This presage-process investigation was a descriptive 
correlational study. The first set of presage variables includes 
creative teacher personality, creative teaching process and 
self-concept, and the second set included demographic vari- 
ables such as age, sex, marital status, residential location 
and district. The Process variables were the dimensions 
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ea eed Ree Out of the seventeen dimensions of 
ce ehaviour observed by the FIACS, indirect/direct 
atio (i/d) was the main criterian variable. The population 
of the study consisted of classroom teaching situations in 
standard eight, nine and ten of secondary schools of Baroda 
and Mavattupazha, where the medium of instruction was 
English or Malayalam for the subjects of mathematics, science 
and social studies. There were 1346 such teaching situations 
in 133 schools. Out of them 245 teaching situations from 
thirty five schools were selected employing stratified random 
cluster sampling teachnique. There were 245 teachers who 
Were observed. Tools used were: (i) the Flanders Inter- 
goarn Analysis Category System {Twenty two Category 
ystem); (ii) the Deo’s Personality Word List: - (iii) the 
Creative Teacher Personality Scale; (iv) the Creative Teaching 
process Scale; and (v) the personal information proforma. 
Of these tools, the first and the second were used in their 
original standardised forms and the remaining tools were 


adapted. 


the following facts: (i) there 
nship between creative teacher 


behaviour of teachers; (ii) 
teacher 


The findings revealed 
were no significant relatio 
personality and indirect/direct 
there was positive correlation between creative 
personality and ‘teacher talk’? and negative correlation bet- 
Ween creative teacher personality and ‘vicious circle’, whereas: 
there was no relationship between creative teacher persona- 
lity and other dimensions of teacher behaviour; (iii) there 
was no relationship between creative teaching process and 
indirect/direct behaviour of teachers; (iv) there was negative 


relationship between creative teaching process and divergent 
question ratio, whereas there was no relationsnip between 
ining dimensions of 


creative teaching process and the remal 
teacher behaviour considered in the study; (v) there was no 
relationship between self-concept of teachers and their 
indirect/direct behaviour; (vi) there was negative relation- 
ship between self-concept of teachers and pupil initiation 
ratio, and self-concept of teachers and ‘vicious circle’; 
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(vii) there was negative relationship between chronological age 
of teachers and their indirect/direct behaviour; (viii) there 
was negative relationship between chronological age of 
teachers and teacher response ratio, constructive integration 
with reference to total interaction and constructive integra- 
tion; (ix) there was no significant difference between male 
and female teachers in their indirect/direct behaviour; (x) 
trained graduate teachers were indirect in their classroom 
behaviour as compared with trained post-graduate teachers; 
and (xi) the results of factor analysis revealed eleven factors 
out of which nine factors were named as: (i) Positive Self- 
concept; (ii) Teacher Verbal Flexibility in Classroom Com- 
munication; (iii) Negative Self-Concept; (iv) Indirectness; 
(v) Constructive Integration Divergent Questioning—Pupil 
Initiation; (vi) Positive Aesthetic Self-Concept; (vii) Positive 
Intelligence Self-Concept; (viii) Teacher Creativity; and 
(ix) Pupil Talk. 


In another study made by Y.M. Mehta (1976), an enquiry 
was made into the relationship between teachers’ classroom 
communication pattern and certain Perceptual factors. The 
main objectives of the study were :(i) to enquire into the 
communication pattern of teachers teaching history in the 
classes VIII, IX and X of the secondary schools of greater 
Bombay and to find out its relationship with the demographic 
factors; (ii) to study the relationship of the instructional roles 
as perceived by the teacher himself with his classroom beha- 
viour; (iii) to study the relationship between teachers’ 
instructional goals, perception and his classroom behaviour; 
(iv) to study the relationship between teachers’ communication 
pattern in the classroom and his Perception of the teaching 
profession, students, and self; and (v) to explore the possibility 
of developing a Tegression equation to perdict teacher 


communication pattern based on perceptual and other 
factors. 


The sample consisted of t 


hirty six males and 114 female 
teachers, chosen randomly, 


from Gujarati medium secondary 
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schools of greater Bombay. The Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Category System and the Teachers’ Perception Scale were used. 
Mean, SD, t test and multiple correlation were used for 
analysing the data. 


The major findings of the study were as follows : (i) There 
was no relationship between the age of the teachers and their 
communication pattern in classroom and similar result was 
found between the sex of the teachers and the measures of 
teacher communication pattern. (ii) Significant negative 
relationship was found between the sex of the teachers and 
TRR (Teacher Response Ratio). (iii) Significant relationship 
was observed between the qualifications of teachers and TQR 
(Teacher Question Ratio). (iv) No relationship was found 
between the teachers’ classroom communication pattern. 
(v) The teachers’ teaching in boys schools differed significantly 
from the teachers of the other two types of schools on TRR. 
(vi) The male teachers were not found to differ from the female 
teachers significantly regarding ild, I/D and TQR. (vii) The 
male teachers differed significantly from female teachers regard- 
ing TRR. (viii) As regards i/d, I/D and TRR, the post-graduate 
teachers did not differ significantly from graduate teachers 
while the post-graduate teachers differed significantly from the 
graduate teachers on TQR. (ix) Teachers having history at the 
graduate level as well as at professional level did not differ 
from those teachers who did not have history at both the 
levels in their communication pattern in actual classroom 
situations. (x) There was no relationship between the teachers’ 
instructional goals perception and i/d, TRR and TQR. 
(xi) Negative relationship was found to exist between teachers’ 
instructional goals perceptions and I/D. (xii) Teachers 
perceptions of students were not found to have relationship 
with their communication patterns in the classroom. (xiii) The 
multiple correlation co-efficient was found to be significant in 
the cases of I/D, T/S (Teachers/Students), TT (Teacher Talk), 
and ST (Student Talk). 


A.K. Gupta (1977) conducted a study of relationship of 
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creativity with self-concept among the School Going Children 
of 12in Jammu city. The main objective of the study was to 
find the relationship between creativity and self-concept among 
the school going children of the age-group twelve plus in 
Jammu city. 


The sample consisted of 1000 boys and girls. To mea- 
sure creativity, a verbal and non-verbal battery of MIER test 
of creativity which was constructed and standardized by the 
investigator was used. For estimating real self-concept and 
ideal self concept, the Deo’s Personality Word List in Hindi 
was used. The statistical techniques used were mean, medium, 
standard devitation, skewness, kurtosis, significance of the 
difference between group means, correlation and factor 
analysis, 


The main conclusions of the investigation were as 
follows : 


(i) There was an empirical evidence on the theoretical 
frame work given by self-theorists like Allport, Rogers and 
Maslow. 


(ii) The results highlighted the importance of having 
higher and healthier self-concept and higher self-acceptance 
as important personality characteristics conducive to higher 
Creativity whether verbal or non-verbal. 


(iii) Highly creative individuals were found to possess 
higher self-concepts and high self-acceptance both of which 


were conducive to better adjustment and positive mental 
health. 


(iv) The intimate relationship between creativity and 
self-concept indicated by contrastive group analysis could not 
be substantiated by high correlation between the two variables, 


Possibly because of scatter caused by the middle forty six per 
cent group. 
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(v) The existence of two independent dimensions of 
creativity and self-concept were found to be closely related 
dimensions, yet presence of a common factor between the two 
was not borne out by the results. 


S. Lakshmi (1977) conducted a study on achievement 
motivation development programme on teacher trainees and 
found out its effect on their performance. The study envisaged 
the following objectives : (i) to develop achievement motiva- 
tion among teacher trainees; (ii) to study the effects of achieve- 
ment motivation on the performance of teacher trainees; 
(iii) to study the effect of achievement motivation on anxiety; 
(iv) to study the effect of achievement motivation on self- 
perception; and (v) to study the change in n-achievement and 
its effects on behavioural changes. The sample included fifty 
students, twenty five in experimental group and twenty five in 
control group. The groups were matched on intelligence 
scores. The input programme for developing n-achievement 
was implemented in the experimental group. The tools used 
in the study were the Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices 
for testing intelligence, performance tests for theory papers, 
performance tests in teaching practice, the TAT of Murray 
modified by Mehta, the Oliver Brown’s Self-Reporting Inven- 
tory and the General Anxiety Scale. The pretest post-test 


design was used for the experiment. 


The selective findings of the study were as follows : 


ivation was developed (signifi- 


(i) Achievement mot 
cially designed for the 


cantly) by the input programme spe 
purpose. 
eveloping the n-achieve- 


Gi) the input programme for d 
significant decrease in 


ment of students had effected 
anxiety. 
h anxiety had gained more in 


(iii) Students with hig 
hose with low anxiety. 


achievement motivation than t 
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(iv) Significant improvement in self-concept and per- 
ception of self was marked by the implementation of the input 
self. 


(v) Self-concept was meaningfully related to n-achieve- 
ment students with high and low self-concept revealed 
significant gains in n-achievement. 


(vi) High anxiety students showed more significant gains 
in performance than the low anxiety students. 


(vii) In teaching practice, the low anxiety students 
gained more in performance than the high anxiety students. 


H.G. Desai (1978) investigated the Perception of Self 
and Others as Related to Group Membership of College 
Students in Saurashtra. The Study aimed at finding out the 
perception of self and others as related to group membership 
of college students. 


Operationally self-concept consisted of the subject's 
Tesponses to three sets of elements, namely, self college and 
social milieu. An instrument in which each element was des- 
cribed with bipolar adjectives in semantic differential format 
was developed and administered to 3300 college students 
belonging to thirty nine colleges. 


The following were the major findings: (i) All groups 
reported favourable perception of themselves. (ii) The college 
was seén less favourable by all the groups. (iii) ‘Opportunities 
for making friends’ perception of social activities received 
lowest positive perceptions. (iv) Rajputs tended to Teport 
Somewhat constrained perceptions of each of the other 
Minority groups; this restraint was marked in their reports 
about Kunbis. (v) Harijans were perceived in the least 
favourable light by Kunbis, Rajputs, and Brahmins, with 
almost similar ratings. Kunbis Rajputs, and Harijans, with 
the exception of perception of their own group, have perceived 
Brahmins in the most favourable light, while Brahmins have 
perceived all of them in a less favourable light. 
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> Piss Sharma (1978) studied the success in teaching in 
al ion to self-concept, intelligence, experience and academic 
oo of teachers. The study aimed at ascertaining the 

ationship between teaching success and four variables 
ek hae ie in the teaching profession. Data descriptive 
7 teaching success were limited to the following criteria : 
i) report of the headmaster/principal, (ii) opinion of the 
colleagues, and (iii) rating of the teacher by the pupils. Four 
variables were considered to be affecting success in the teach- 
ing profession, namely, self-concept, intelligence, experience, 


and academic achievement. 


i ent coefficient of correlation between teach- 
ing success on one hand and self-concept, inteliigence, and 
academic achievement on the other, were calculated. Correla- 
tions among the latter four variables, taken two at a time, 
were also worked out to find interrelationship ofall of them. 
Significance of them obtained coefficients correlations were 


also tested statistically. 


Product-mom 


The following conclusions were drawn by the study : 
teachers correlated 


(i) Self-concept and intelligence of the 
(ii) Experience and 


significantly with their teaching success. 4 R 
academic achievement of teachers had nothing to do with their 


teaching success as they both correlated insignificantly with 
teaching success. (iii) Government school teachers were proved 
Superior to private school teachers in teaching success and 
self-concept, and inferior to them in intelligence, experience 
and academic achievement. (iv) Female teachers remained 


superior to male teachers in teaching success and self-concept, 
experience and academic 


and inferior to them in intelligence, 

achievement. (v) Successful teachers were proved superior to 
Unsuccessful teachers in teaching success, self-concept and 
intelligence, and inferior to them in experience and academic 
achievement. (vi) Successful female teachers were declared 
Superior to successful male teachers in teaching success and 


Self-concept, and inferior to them in intelligence, experience 
a . : 
nd academic achievement. 
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P.K. Goswami (1978) studied the self-concept o: the 
adolescents and its 1elationship with scholastic achievement 
and adjustment. Objectives of the study were: (i) to study the 
nature of the distribution of self-concept of the adolescents, 
(ii) to study the self-concept of the adolescents in relation to 
sex, intelligence and place of residence, (iii. to find out the 
telationship between self-concept and scholastic achievement, 
(iv) to find out the relationship between self-concept and 
adjustment, and (v) to construct a test of self-concept. 


The descriptive method of research was followed to 
carry out this study. Differential and correlational techniques 
of research were used. The sample was drawn from the rural 
student population of class X of Tehsil Bah and urban popu- 
lation of class X of Agra city. 


Findings of the study were: (i) self-concept the adoles- 
cents was a personality characteristic which was normally 
distributed in the population of adolescent students. (ii) There 
tended to be sex difference in the self-concept. It seemed that 
male adolescents received more encouragement and attention 
in the home and society than the female and developed 
brighter self-concept than the later. (iii) More intelligent 
adolescents tended to possess brighter self-concept than the 
less intelligent ones. It meant that self-concept was not wholly 
a non-intellective characteristic of personality. (iv) The extent 
of relationship between intelligence and self-concept did not 
change with place of residence (rural or urban) or with sex. 
(v) Rural students tended to have as good self-concept as the 
urban ones and the rural environment was not uncongenial 
for the development of adequate self-concept. (vi) It was the 
satisfying and frustrating experiences of the adolescent in his 
social milieu in which he interacted with the members of the 
family, peers, and other people that formed his self-concept 
and the richness or poverty of his milieu. (vii) There existed 
positive relationship between self-concept and achievement 
and the adolescents with good self-concept were likely to 
achieve more than the peer self-concept. (viii) Scholastic 


` 
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achievement correlated high with the concept of one’s mental 
health and of socio-economic status. (ix) There was a strong 
relationship between self-concept and adjustment. Good self- 
concept depended on good adjustment and vice-versa but the 
adolescents who had very high concept of their socio-economic 
status in the rural areas did not have good adjustment in the 


changing socio-political conditions. 


J.H. Shah (1978) investigated the relationship of self- 
concept to academic achievement of secondary school pupils. 
Major objectives of the study were: (i) to find out relationship 
between self-concept and academic achievement, (ii) to find 
Out whether girls as a group indicated higher positive self- 
Concept, and (iii) to see whether there was any significant diffe- 
Tence in the self-concept of pupils studying in grades 1X 
and X. 


The sample consisted of 704 pupils of grades IX and X 
drawn from ten secondary schools of Bhavnagar. Some 
Pupils dropped out in the middle and the final sample 
included 718 pupils of whom 368 were boys and 350 were 
girls. One hundred and eighty eight boys and 160 girls were 
drawn from class IX and the remaining were from class X. A 
self-concept inventory newly developed by the author and 
based an self-reporting technique was tool used for data 
collection. The aggregate marks scored in academic subjects 
at the annual examination converted into T-scores were used 
as the measure of academic achievement. The t-test was used 
to test the significance of difference in academic achievement 


scores. 


Major conclusions drawn were: (i) There was no signi- 
ficant sex difference in self-concept at grade IX while the 


Same at grade X was significant. The girls as a group did 
not indicate higher positive self-concept. (ii) There was 
no significant difference between the mean scores on self- 
Concept of pupils studying in grade IX and X. Gii) The 
t and academic achievement 


relationship between self-concep 


was significantly positive and linear. 
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A. Singh (1978) studied creativity in school teachers as 
measured by Mehdi’s tests of creativity in relation to their 
self-concept attitude towards teaching and classroom verbal 
interaction. Objectives of the study were: (i) to find out 
the relationship between creativity in teachers and their self- 
concept, (ii) to determine the relationship between creativity 
in teachers and their attitude towards teaching, (iii) to 
ascertain the relationship between creativity in teachers and 
their classroom verbal interaction, (iv) to study the difference 
between men and women teachers withregard to their creati- 
vity, (v) to study the relationship between teacher’s class- 
room verbal interaction and their self-concept, and (vi) to 
determine the relationship between teachers’ classroom verbal 
interaction and their attitude towards teaching. 


The sample consisted of 100 trained graduates in science 
working in higher secondary schools of Delhi. The study 
used verbal test of creative Thinking, Personality Word 
List, Minnestota Teacher Attitude Inventory and Flanders 
Interaction Analysis Category System. The study applied 
the techniques of product moment correlation, analysis of 
variance and t-test for analysing the data. 


The findings were: (i) There was a positive and signi- 
ficant r:lationsip between verbal creativity in teachers and 
their self-concept. (ii) There was no significant relationship 
between verbal creativity in teachers and their attitude 
towards teaching. (iii) There was a positive and significant 
relationship between verbal creativity in teachers and indirect/ 
direct (I/D) teaching behaviour. (iv) There was no significant 
relationship between verbal creativity in teachers and their 
indirect/direct (I/D) teaching behaviour. (v) There was no 
Significant relationship between verbal creativity in teachers 
and confusion in the classroom. (vi) There was a positive and 
Significant relationship between creativity in teachers and their 
using student ideas. (vii) There was no significant relationship 
between verbal creativity in teachers and their convergent 
questions and acceptance of Student ideas. (viii) There was 
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a negative and significant relationship between teacher’s 
verbal creativity and teacher talk in the classroom. 
(ix) There was a positive and significant relationship between 
teachers’ verbal creativity and student talk in the classroom. 
(x) Teachers with high verbal creativity significantly talked 
less, asked more divergent questions, and gave more time 
to students for thinking before responding to their questions 
as compared to teachers with low verbal creativity. (xi) Men 
and women teachers did not differ significantly in their 
verbal creativity. (xii) There was a positive and significant 
relationship between indirect/direct (I/D) teaching behaviour 
of teachers and their self-concept. (xiii) There was no 
significant relationship betweeen indirect/direct (I/D) teaching 
behaviour of teachers and their self-concept. (ziv) There 
was a positive and significant relationship between teacher’s 
self-concept and encouragement of student talk by them. 
(xv) There was a positive and significant relationship between 
teacher’s self-concept and their divergent questions, using 
student ideas and silence on account of student’s thinking. 
(xvi) There was no significant relationship between indirect/ 
direct (I/D & I/D) teaching behaviour of teachers and their 
attitude towards teaching. 


R.R. Sharma (1979) investigated Self-Concept. Level of 
Aspiration and mental health as factors in Academic Achieve- 
Ment. Main objectives of the study were: (i) to find out 
the differences in scholastic achievement between students 
having high level of self-concept, goal discrepancy and better 
mental health with students hiving low scores on these 
three variables, (ii) to find out differences on various 
measures of self-concept between high and low scoring groups 
©n goal discrepancy, mental health and academic achieve- 
ment, (iii) to find out differences in the levels of aspiration 
between high scoring and low scoring groups on the measures 
of self-concept, mental health and academic achievement, tiv) 
to find out whether mental health was significantly related 
to self-concept, level of aspiration and academic achievement 
and to find out sex differences in levels of aspiration, self- 
concept and mental health at various age levels. 
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Fifteen hypotheses were framed for conducting the in- 
vestigation. A sample of 106 students was randomly drawn 
from students studying in classes X to XII of high school and 
intermediate colleges situated in eight eastern districts of Uttar 
Pradesh. The tools used were Piers Harriss Children’s Self- 
Concept Scale (Hindi adaptation), Ansari and Ansari’s La 
coding Test, Asthana’s Adjustment Inventory and Personal 
Data Schedule, Marks obtained at the previous annual 
examination were used as index of academic achievement. 
Co-efficient of correlation, t-test of Significance of difference 
between means, chisquare test, and cluster analysis were 
employed for analysing the data. 


The main findings were : (i) Level of self-concept affected 
academic achievement positively and significantly. (ii) Level 
of aspiration did not influence academic achievement. 
(iii) Mental health (as measured by adjustment Inventory) did 
not affect scholastic achievement, and influenced certain 
measures of self-concept. (v) Differences in academic achieve- 
ment were found to influence the level of aspiration. 
(vi) Differences in academic achievement did not influence 
mental health. (vii) Level of aspiration (GD) scores was 
significantly related to intellectual attributes and elements of 
self-concept. (viii) Mental health was positively and signi- 
ficantly related to self-concept. (ix) Level of self-concept did 
not influence the level of aspiration. (x) Differences in mental 
health did not influence the level of aspiration. (xi) Differences 
in self-concept affected mental health. (xii) Level of aspiration 
had favourable influence on mental health. (xiii) There was a 
strong tendency in girls to set their level of aspiration below 
their achievement where as boys showed an opposite trend. 
(xiv) Boys and girls differed Significantly on their adjustment 
scores. Girls were significantly superior to boys at the age of 
13 where as in late adolescence from 16 to 18 boys showed 
Significantly better adjustment. (xv) No Significant sex 
difference was found in the level of aspiration during the 
period under Study. (xvi) Boys scored higher than girls on all 
the elements of self-concept at the age of 18. (xvii) Level of 
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aspiration was not significantly related with family income, 
birth order and vocational aspiration. 


In a study by A. Hirunval (1980), the attempt was made 
to: (i) to measure the levels of academic motivation, self- 
concept, classroom climate, and academic performance of 
pupils, (ii) to find out the relationships between academic 
motivation, self concept, classroom climate and academic 
performance, and (iii) to study the influence of age, sex, 
location management types of schools on academic motivation, 
self-concept, classroom climate and academic performance of 


pupils. 


The sample consisted of 1031 pupils of class 1X of central 
schools, missionary schools and private aided schools located 
in ten cities of Gujarat. The tools for data collection consis- 
ted of a test for measuring self-concept (‘who am 1? 
technique), Junior Index of Motivation for measuring acade- 
mic motivation, classroom climate scale, and exercises on 
Motivation Development Programme. Statistical techniques 
used were descriptive statistics and product moment coefficient 


of correlation. 


| The major findings of the study were : (i) Academic 
motivation an measured by Junior Index of Motivation was 
positively related to self-concept and some of its components 
like goal oriented activity problem avoidance, It was negatively 
related to other components of self-concept such as parental 
dependence, social commitment, and not related to awareness 
of personal block and initiative. (ji) Boys were more academi- 
cally motivated than girls. Pupils in rural area were more 
academically motivated than those in the urban area. (iii) Pu- 
pils of missionary schools showed greater academic 
motivation than those central schools and other private aided 
schools, (iv) Self-concept of pupils and their classroom cima 
showed positive relationship. (v) Self-concept and pupils 
academic performance, pupils’ academic performance and 
classroom climate were found to be positively related. 
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(vi) Pupils of twelve years of age were more academically 
motivated and had a better self-concept than older pupils. 
(vii) Boys scored better on self-concept scale than girls did. 
Urban pupils had better self-concept than rural pupils. 
(viii) classroom climate bore a positive relationship to pupils 
performance. (ix) Classroom climate in urban schools was 
better than that in rural schools. 


In another study made by M. George and C.L, Anand 
(1980) the effecto of micro-teaching on teaching self-concept 
and teaching competence of student teachers was investigated. 


Major objectives of the study were : (i) to study the effect 
of micro-teaching on teaching self concept of student teachers 
in the control group and experimental group separately, and 
(ii) to study the effect of micro-teaching as well as integration 
of skills on teaching competence of student teachers. Micro- 
teaching was treated as independent variable, and teaching 


self-concept and teaching competence of student teachers were 
treated as dependent variables, 


The sample consisted of twenty student 
from a group of sixty willin 
college in Shillong. They 


teachers, selected 
g student teachers from a training 


were divided into two groups of ten 
each as control and experimental groups, The matching was 
done based on intelligence, sex, age, qualification and teaching 
experience. For equating them on intelligence, the culture 
fare intelligence test (Scale 3) was used, Inodre Teaching 
Competence scale (ITCS) was used for finding out the teaching 
competence of student teachers in terms of integration of 
teaching skills. Observation schedules and rating scales 
relating to the five basic skills-skills of probing questions 
stimulus variation, reinforcement, explaining, and illustrating 
with examples, were utilized for giving feedback during micro- 
teaching treatment. A self-rating Teaching Self-concept 
Scale (TSCS) was used for measuring teaching self-concept of 
Student teachers. The TSCS was constructed especially for 
use in the present study. Means and standard deviations were 
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c 

ee for the pretest, post-test and gain scores on TSCS 
= CS for control group and experimental group. Signi- 
ee of the difference between means were tested using 
-test for correlated data. 


$ Major findings of the study were : G) There was signi- 
r difference between the pretest and the post-test mean 

ing self-concept scores of the control group of student 
teachers. (ii) There was significant difference between the 
pretest and the post-test means teaching self-concept scores of ` 
the experimenta group of student teachers. (iii) There was 
Aei cant difference between the mean gain scores in teaching 
2 S of the control group and the experimental group 
E ent teachers. Gy) Micro-teaching facilitated enhance- 
x of the teaching self-concept of student teachers. 
v) Micro-teaching proved effective in improving of teaching 
competence of student teachers. (vi) Micro-teaching treatment 
followed by summated strategy of integration of teaching 
skills was found superior to micro-teaching treatment based 
on independent teaching skills in improving the teaching 


competence of student teachers. 
t and other non- 


achievement of the 
r higher Technical 


B. Rani (1980) studied self-concep 
cognitive factors affecting the academic 


Senetiuled Caste students in Institutions fo 
ducation. 


ba Hypotheses of the study were that: (i) there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the acade i nt of scheduled 


mic achieveme 
caste and scheduled tribe (SC/ST) students and non-SC/ST 
students, (ii) there was no signi 


ficant difference in the back- 
ground variables of SC/ST and non-SC/ST students, (iii) there 
Was no significant difference in the non-cognitive aspects of 
Personality, namely, self-concept and reflected self-concept of 
academic performance. achievement anxiety perception of 
purpose-in-life of ST/SC and non-SC/ST students, (iv) there was 
no significant relationship bet 


ween the non-cognitive aspects of 
personality, viz., self-concept and relected self-concept of 
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academic performance, achievement anxiety, perception of 
purpose-in-life and academic achievement, (v) there was no 
significant difference in the perception of institutional charac- 
teristics between S/C S/T students and (vi) there was no 
significant relationship between the perception of the 
institutional characteristics and the academic achievement. 


The study was confined to the undergraduate engineering 
students from five different institutions (ITT, Bombay, DCE, 
Delhi, MREC, Jaipur, University of Roorkee, MNRC of 
Engineering, Allahabad) for higher technical education in 
India. The study was confined to sixty scheduled caste students 
only who served as an experimental sample. No scheduled 
tribe student was available. An equal number of non-SC 
students who were getting merit-cum-means scholarship were 
also selected to serve as the control group. The instruments 
used to collect the data were an inventory developed by the 
investigator to measure the self-concept and reflected self- 
concept, a revised version of Alpert and Haper’s achievement 
Anxiety, Test, the purpose-in-Life test developed by Crum- 
baugh and Maholick, an Environment Assessment Inventory 
developed by the investigator and a background information 
sheet to get information about the home background. The 
grade point averages and marks obtained at the end of the 
fourth semaster were also collected the Official records of the 


institutions. The data were analysed by t-test and product 
moment correlations. 


The major findings were ; (i) SC students’ academic 


achievement was Significantly lower than that of non-SC 
Students. Both differed Significantly with regard to physical 
self-concept, self-esteem and self-concept. (ii) Compared to 
non-SC students, the SC Students had a low self-concept of 
academic performance, a high reflected social self-concept of 
mother and peers, anda high reflected self-concept of acade- 
mic performance of teachers, (iii) There was no difference in- 
the self-concept and reflected self-concept of SC students 
except for reflected security self-concept and self-actualisation 
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of teachers. Civ) There was no difference in the SC and non-SC 
students with respect to the achievement anxiety and percep- 
tion of purpose-in-life. (v) As a whole, significant difference 
existed between SC and non-SC students with respect to the 
non-cognitive aspects of personality. (vi) A significant relation- 
ship existed between academic achievement and different 
aspects of self-concept and reflected self-concept of academic 
performance as also with physical self-concept and reflected 
physical self-concept of mothers and teachers in case of SC 
students, (vii) Academic achievement of the students was 
Positively related to reflected self-esteem of two other signifi- 
cant factors (teachers and peers) in the educational set-up for 
the SC students. (viii) No significant relationship existed 
between academic achievement and achievement anxiety and 
perception of purpose-in-life for both SC and non-SC 
students. (ix) Only self-concept and reflected self-concept 
were related significantly to the students’ academic achieve- 
ment, (x) There was a positive and significant relationship 
between achievement anxiety and various aspects of 
self-concept and reflected self-concept for both SC and non-SC 
students. (xi) Students’ perception of purpose-in-life was 
Significantly and positively related to self-concept and reflected. 
self-concept of academic performance for both SC and non-SC 
students. (xii) A positive and significant relationship existed 
between achievement anxiety and perception of purpose-in- 
life in case of non-SC students only. (xiii) There was a 
significant difference between SC and non-SC students with 
regard to the perception of teachers, peers, administration and 
facilities provided for extra-curricular activities. (xiv) SC 
students’ academic achievement was influenced by their percep- 
tion of institutional characteristics and the various non- 
cognitive aspects of personality were significantly related to 
the students’ perception of institutional characteristics. 
(xv) There was no difference between SC and non-SC students 
with regard to the perception of academic programmes and 


personal adjustment in the institution. 
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G.S. Saun (1980) studied Patterns of Self-Disclosure 
and Adjustment among High and Low Achievers. This 
research attempted: (i> to trace the self-disclosure of male and 
female high and low achievers separately, (ii) to find out 
the self-disclosure of urban as well as rural high and low 
achievers, (iii) to know the self-disclosure of high achievers 
of high school and intermediate classes for male and female 
students separately, (iv) to study the self-disclosure of high 
and low achievers in different areas of self, (v) to understand 
the adjustment pattern of male and female high and low 
achievers, (vi) to find out the adjustment pattern of urban 
as well as rural high and low achievers, (vii) to know the 
self-disclosure of highly adjusted and low adjusted male and 
female adolescents, and (viii) to identify the area-wise pattern 
of adjustment between high and low achievers. 


With the help of multistage sampling, 400 male and 
female adolescents belonging to age range fourteen to ninteen 
years, of high schools and intermediate colleges of Kumaun 
region were randomly selected. Self-disclosure inventory 
(SDI) and adjustment inventory (AI) were administered among 
the sample subjects and the data were analysed using quartile 


deviation, critical ratio and kolmogoroy-Smirnov extension 
of median test. 


The main findings of the study were: (i) Male high and 
low achievers equally disclosed their self to others in all 
the eight dimensions of SDI i.e. money, personality, study, 
body interests, feeling and ideas, vocation and sex. (ii) A 
significant difference was found in self-disclosure in relation 
to five areas money, body, interests, feeling ideas ana sex 
among female high and low achievers. (iii) There was signi- 
ficant difference in self-disclosure of female high and low 
achievers towards their friends and teachers. (iv) In urban 
high and low achievers, a significant differences was found 
in their mean self-disclosure scores so far as Personality, 
body and sex was concerned. (v) Towards friends, urban 
high achievers disclosed more than their low achieving 
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counterparts. (vi) Rural low achievers disclosed themselves 
more significantly so far as sex was concerned. In the 
remaining seven areas both the groups had disclosed equally. 
(vii) No significant difference was revealed in the level of 
self-disclosure of rural high and low achievers. (viii) High 
school and intermediate level high achievers differed in their 
level of self-disclosure in relation to money, study, interest 
and feeling ideas. (ix) In case of male students, towards 
brother, sister and friend, intermediate high achievers dis- 
closed more significantly than high school high achievers. 
(x) Female high school and intermediate high achievers were 
equally communicative in all the eight areas of self. (xi) 
Among female high school and intermediate high achievers, 
there was more or less equal communicativeness toward 
all six target persons. (xii) Male high achievers were found 
to be more adjusted than low achievers in the areas of 
home and health. (xiii) A significant difference existed bet- 
ween high and low achieving females in health, social, 


emotional and educational areas of adjustment. (xiv) Urban 
low achievers were emotionally more adjusted than high 


achievers but they were equally adjusted in the remaining 
four areas of AI. (xv) Rural high and low achievers differed 
significantly in their level of adjustment in three areas ©.8- 
home social and educational. (xvi) Self-disclosure pattern 
of high and low adjusted male adolescents was significantly 
different in three areas namely, money, study and interest. 
(xvii) Male high and low adjusted adolescents had disclosed 
differently toward mother, brother, sister, friend and teacher. 
(xviii) Female high and low achievers wert found to be more 
or less equally communicative except in the area of study. 
(xix) High and low adjusted adolescent had disclosed equally 
to all five target persons. (xx) High and low achieving 
adolescents had shown different adjustment pattern in home, 


social and emotional areas. 
Anatharaman (1980) reports that 


positive self-concept are better 
have negative self-concept. 


In another research, 
those individuals who have 
in adjustment than those who 
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Radha Rani Sharma (1983) studied Self-Concept and 
adjustment as ` factors in Academic Achievement. The 


following hypotheses were formulated and tested in this 
research : 


— Self Concept affects academic achievement. 


— Adjustment affects academic achievement. 


— Differences in academic achievement influence 
certain measures of self-concept. 


— Differences in academic achievement influence 
adjustment. 


Differences in adjustment influence self-concept. 


Differences in self-concept influence adjustment. 


It was observed that the self-concept affects academic 
achievement. The two areas of self-concept which were 
found to have significant bearing on academic achievement 
are intellectual and school status and physical appearance 
and attributes. Self-concept of intellectual and school status 
has been found to be conducive to high achievement whereas 
the self-concept of physical appearance and attributes has 
inverse relationship with academic achievement. The findings 
of this study are corroborated by the findings of Bhatnagar 
(1970) and Jayaswal (1973) who found that self-concept 
has a bearing on academic achievement. Adjustment does 
not influence academic achievement. Vishnoi (1974) had 
also found no substantial telationship between personality 
adjustment and academic achievement of high and low 
achievers. Differences in academic achievement have been 
found to influence certain measures of self-concept but diffe- 
rences in academic achievement do not influence adjustment. 


However, differences in adjustment influence self-concept and 
vice-versa. 


With the wide Tange of studies 


in the Indian context 
attempted on self-concept, 


academic achievement and 
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adjustments as indicated and discussed here, it will be perti- 
nent now to turn to the researches done elsewhere and provide 
a similar account of the contextual setting, enunciation of 
issue and the results arrived at by the investigators. 


Studies Done Abroad 


M. Engel, (1955) carried out a study on “the Stability 
of the Self-concept in Adolescence”. He explored the 
relationship between Self-Concept and Sex-difference for the 
adolescents and found a significant difference between Self- 
Concept scores of boys and girls. The interesting findings of 
the study was that the self-concept of boys was higher than 
that of girls when compared with each other. 


Ina study, "actors influencing change in children’s 
self-concepts,” by Perkins Hugh V. (1958) on a sample of 
251 children from elementary school it was found that self- 
concepts and ideal selves become increasingly congruent 
through time, The self ideal congruencies of girls were 
observed to be significantly greater than those of boys. Also 
very little or no relationship existed between changes in 
school achievement or in their acceptance by peers. 


A study entitled, “change in self-concepts in relation 
to perception of others”, by Kipins D.M. (1961) revealed 
that perception of others, which are used as a basis for 
comperison should be an important determinant of self- 
evaluation. It was found that subjects perceived smaller 
differences between themselves and their best friends than 
that between themselves and a less liked room mate. Sub- 
jects, who perceived their best friends to be relatively unlike 
themselves changed their self-evaluation more in & SIX weeks 
time interval than did subjects who perceived their best 
friends to be like themselves. The subjects changed their 
half evaluation during the six weeks time interval so that 
they perceived smaller differences between themselves and 


their best friends. 
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Wyile (1961) suggested that the individuals’ self-accep- 
tance is related to adjustment. A high regard of self-generally 
means a high level of adjustment. 


In a study done by Fink (1962), the relationship between 
academic under Achievement and Self-concept was examined. 
In this research two groups were paired for achievement 
and under achievement. The self-image of each student was 
judged to be adequate or inadequate in terms of the data 
available from the California psychological Inventory, the 
Bender Visual Motor Gestalt test, the draw a person test, 
the cough Adjective Check list, a person sheet and a student 
essay entitled “What I will be in 20 years”. 


The combined ratings of the three psychologists showed 
significant differences between achievers and under achievers, 
the achievers being rated as far more adequate in their con- 
cept of themselves. He concluded that there is significant 
relationship between ‘self-concept’ and “‘academic under- 


achievement” and that this relationship appears stronger in 
boys than in girls. 


In another study conducted by Shaw and Avers (1963) 
regarding Self-Concept in Achieving and under achieving 
groups, with eleventh and twelveth grade students in high 
school it was found that bright under achieving male students 


had more negative ‘self-concept’ than those who were equally 
bright but achieving. 


A study of Negro students by Caplin (1966) revealed 
that children who preferred more Positive self-concept tended 
to have higher academic achievement. On the other hand, 


students who feel ill about their abilities seldom succeed in 
school regardless of their colour, 


Campell (1967) reported a low Positive correlation bet- 
ween Copper Smith Self-esteem inventory, a Self report 


questionnaire and the achievement of fourth and sixth grade 
students. 
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Baum (1969) in the study “Self-Concept and School 
Achievement” found through repeated testing with the self- 
concept as learner scale, a self-report inventory, that girls 
both high and low achievers, report a high self-concept than 
boys and the girls as a group indicate higher self-concept. 
The question of the influence of sex on self-concept requires 
more exploration and research. 


In another study J.L. Cole, (1974) on 100 third grade 
students, found to have 1.Q.’s on ‘Otis Vernon Test’ of mental 
ability between 96 and 103. The main purpose of the study 
was (1) to study the relationship between self-concept, attitude 
and achievement motivation. The study showed that ‘self- 
concept’ and achievement motivation influence achievement of 
average third grade children in total reading, language, 
spelling and total mathematics. 


In a study by David and Buhler (1975), “the effect of 
teachers inferred Self-Concept upon Student Achievement” 
was assessed. The study was directly concerned with the effects 
of teacher inferred ‘Self-Concept’ upon student achievement, 
one hundred and twenty-third grade students which were 
matched for Sex and 1.Q and their cognitive growth were 
determined by pre-and post-testing with the words meaning 
paragraph meaning, spelling, word study, skills and language 
sub-tests of the achievement test. Levels of inferred self- 
concept of six teachers, were determined by three ratings, 
who completed Parker’s ‘Self-Concept’ checklist after observing 


each teacher for one hour. 


it was found that the levels of self-concept of teachers 
related positively to the cognitive growth of their students. 
This positive relationship was found for four sub-tests of 
standard achievement test and the total gain. These relation- 
ships were statistically significant at OF above .05 level of 
confidence. But the spelling sub-test score gains, the relation- 
ship was not statistically significant at the .05 leve) of 


confidence. 
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The study supports the general hypothesis that there is 
a positive relationship between the levels of teachers self- 
concept and the cognitive growth of the students. 


Mave B. Robert (1976) in his research the Relationship 
of “social background to the dimensions of self-concept” 
studied children of different races, socio-economic back- 
grounds, and sexes, and attempted to identify the components 
by which they arrived at their self-evaluation. He used a 
pre-tested thirty item self esteem measures. This new Mave 
self-esteem measure correlated 0.83 with both researchers 
(1965) and Copper Smith (1967) measures. 


The data were analysed through the use of correlation, 
analysis of variance, factor-analysis and Tegression analysis 


Programme in an attempt to identity group similarities and 
differences. 


The findings of this study indicated that there were no 


Significant differences on any measures of self-concept at the 
pre-adolescent age by sex. 


Mirci Seema E. (1976) studied the 
political attitudes, self-conce 
Students. 


relationship between 
pt and dogmatism in Turkish 


In another study, self-concept, 
in a sample of sixth grade student 
William G. Katzenmeyer (1976) made the observations as: 
Two ability tests (verbal and non-verbal), six achievement 
tests, and seven scales of the self Observation Scales (a 
measure of self concept) were completed by 225 sixth graders 
in two West Virginia rural countries. Self concept (measured 
by the SOS) was shown to add Significantly to the prediction 
equation for achievement over and above the contribution of 
non-verbal intelligence. The SOS accounted for 22 per cent 
of the variance in reading achievement, and combined with 


non-verbal intelligence to account for 34 Per cent of the 
variance in reading achievement. 


ability and achievement 
s, A. Jackson Stenner and 
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The evidence derived from studies employing the SOS 
leads us to restate three assertions made by Jenson: assess- 
ments of self-concept jointly (a) differ for blacks and whites, 
(b) are correlated with IQ and scholastic achievement, and 
(c` are not “merely a reflection of the pupil’s more or less 
objective appraisal of his own scholastic standing and apti- 
‘tudes, “but rather, represent a new domain of useful informa- 


tion in explaining achievement differences. 


In another study entitled, “Academic Achievement as a 
Function of specific and global measures of self-concept,” 
by Mintz and Muller (1977), the correlation between academic 
achievement and factor specific as well as global measures 
of self-concept for 3/4 for fourth and sixth grade boys and 
girls, divided into grade level groups, with and without 
Spanish surnames were examined. The primary self-concept 
inventory was used to measure Self on six scales. Physical 
size, Emotional State, peet acceptance, helpfulness, success and 
student self. A global self-concept score was derived by 


totalling the scores on the six scales. 


Achievement was measured as total scores on the com- 
prehensive tests of basic skills. The two specific measures of 
self-concept that were most reflective of school performance, 
success and student self, tended to show low positive correla- 
tions with achievement. The results suggest that an arca, 
specific model of self-concept and achievement suggest that, 
as a group students frequently have rather in accurate academic 


self-concepts. 


In a study conducted by Chamblish, Dougles, Mollar, 
Ponald, Hulnich and Wood (1978), the relationship between 
socio-self-concept and popularity for 93 male and female, 
seventh, eighth and ninth graders were examined. It also 
assessed the ability to make accurate social judgment and 
social esteem on a function of self-concept. The results 
revealed a moderate relationship (r = .29) between self- 
concept and popularity. No evidence was found to suggest 
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that either self-esteem or ability to make accurate social judg- 
ment was related to accuracy of self-concept. 


Self-concept and its relationship to a academic achieve- 
ment and other selected variables was studied by Franklin, 
Melvia Ray (1978). The purpose of this study was to examine 
the relationthip between the Pievs-Harris Children’s self- 
concept scale and the cooper smith self-esteem Inventory 
(SED to determine the multiple correlations among the 
independent variables of academic achievement, SES special 
ed. placement, ethnicity, grade placement, age, and scores 
for both self-concept measures and to establish the contribu- 
tion of each independent variables to the multiple correlation. 


Ina study, "development of a short form of the Piens- 
Harris Self-Concept Scale,” by Baglay Christopher and K. 
Mallick (1978) 2 principal component analysis of data from 
the Piens-Harris self-concept scale has been carried out for 
85 boys and 80 girls and for both sexes combined. A similar 
general factor emerged in the analyses for both sexes. High 
loadings on the general factor in the three principal component 
analyses have been used to identify 39 items for use ina 
short, internally reliable scale for use in further studies of 
the validity, reliability and relationships of a number of scales. 
measuring self-concept, self-esteem and personality. 


Measures of self-concept and self-esteem seem to be 
important techniques in assessing the need for, and the results 
of counselling in schools and other settings (Zehran, 1967, 
Bagley, 1975). The major reviews of the field of conceptuali- 


sation and measurements in self-esteem and self-concept 
(Wylie, 19°4, Wells and Marwell, 1976) are in agreement (hat, 
despite some theoretical difficulties, self-esteem and self- 
concept are indeed important variables in the study of social 
behaviour. Both reviews stress, however, that a considerable 
amount of work needs to be done in the measurement field, 
with a refinement and clarification of existing instruments. 
Wylie (1974) indicates that future substantive and’ theoreticab 
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work on the self-concept is now hampered by lack of clarify 
over measurement. Although, it is clear that measure of 
global self-esteem and self-concept are preferable in this field, 
there exist a number of apparently competing measures whose 
validity, reliability and relationship to one another are not 
entirely clear. 


The study entitled, “Maslow’s Need Hierarchy related 
to Educational Attitudes and Self-Concept of Elementary 
Student Teachers”, by Noid (1979) purported to explore 
telationships among Maslow’s needs hierarchy, educational 
attitudes and self-concepts of Elementary student teachers. 
The sample consisted of 128 Elementary student teachers in 
their under graduate professional teacher preparation pro- 
gramme at the university of Houston. 


Three date-gathering instruments used in this study 
were: (a) the work Motivation inventory to measure the 
student teacher’s motivations, (b) the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude inventory to measure educational attitudes, and 
(c) the adjective self-description instrument to measure self- 
concepts. The data were analysed by multiple regression 
techniques. Results of the study were that educational attitudes 
and self-concept, operating jointly, significantly contributed 
to the variance in Maslow’s needs hierarchy scales of basic, 
safety and self-actualisation needs. 


The findings that self-concept and educational attitudes 
were related to student teacher motivation aids validity to 
the theory of the relationships between attitudes, self-concept 
and motivation. It confirms the belief that a student teachers’ 
behaviour pattern can be conceived as 5 number of affective 
variables operating jointly. Moreover, it would seem reason- 
able for teacher education programmes together data on both 
the student teachers’ educational attitudes and self-concept 
so that insights might be gained into student teachers’ motiva- 
tions. This information might be added to the repertoire of 
screening devices, and so increase the probability of more 
effective candidate selection for teacher education. 
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Studies have been done which show relationships bet- 
ween personality characteristics and student teacher perfor- 
mance. However, the evidence regardiug the nature of these 
relationships is not entirely clear. Psychologists who have 
been interested in studying relationships between the persona- 
lity characteristics of motivation and human behaviour 
believe that motivation provides variations in intensive of 


human behaviour and gives behaviour direction, such as 
goals, purposes and functions. 


Patrica Mravetz, (1980) studied the effects of Computer- 
assisted instruction on student self-concept, locus of control, 
level of aspiration and reading achievement. A separate sub 
scale measuring reading self-concept was developed from the 
self-concepts instruments. Results indicated that there was 


no significant difference in the self-concept and reading self- 
concepts. 


The relationship between self-concept and achievement, 
grade placement, absences, sex, SES, and position among 


nominated gifted students was investigated by Savicky and 
Andrew (1980). 


An understanding of self is 
major factor in determinin 
Copper Smith (1959), 
directed towards clarifyi 


generally assumed to be 
g behaviour and according to 
there is a need for more research 
ng its significance and dynamics, 


The present study attempted to tease out the relationship 


between self-concept as measured by the Piers-Harris Child- 
ren’s self-concept Scale (HP) (Piers, 1969) and certain school 
variables of achievement, grade placement, and absences, and 
non-school variables of socio-economic Status, sex and birth 
position among gifted students, 


A significant telationship between mean achievement 
level and self-concept of female gifted students was observed. 
In other words, the more a gifted girl achieves in school, the 
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more positive is her self-concept. Gifted students tend to 
exhibit negative self-concept in grades seven and eight. 


No significant relationship exists between sex and self- 
concept. However, when separate analysis were performed 
for boys and girls, significant findings were found for the girls. 
Thus the girls tended to be more predictable than boys. 


Litwick, Anita Levine (1980) investigated the relation- 
ship between the academic achievement of a selected group of 
inner-city high school students and certain factors related to 
their self-concept of academic ability. The subjects were a 
group of 117 tenth grade students who were in a compensa- 
tory programme in an urban centre. 


No relationship between students self-concept and 


academic ability as measured by the self-concept of academic 
ability scale (SCA AC) and academic achievement as measured 
by: (a) grade point average could be found. Similarly no 
relationship between Student’s perception of self-selected 
evaluation of his/her academic ability as measured by the 
Student’s perception of Evaluation by other Scale (SPEOS) 
and academic achievement as measured by: (grade point 
average, composite score California Achievement Test (CAT) 


in maths and in reading could be found. 


Lo Vand Gloria and Maria (1980) attempted to examine 
the relationships that exists between various sub-areas of self- 
concept, meaningful learning and rote learning, post question 
with incidental learning on 4 sample of 6th grade students. 


Ann (1980) conducted a study to find 


Giehapp, Katie 
n’s perception of parents 


out the relationship between childre 
to self-concept and school achievement. It was observed that 


perceived relationship with parents appeared to be highly 
predictive of both achievement and self-concept, over shadow- 
ing demographic variables at both grade levels. Perceived 
acceptance correlated strongly with self-concept. 
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In this study, although perceptions about parents 
changed the respective correlations with self-concept but 
achievement did not. If perceived acceptance was important 
to self-concept in Sth grade, it was also important to self- 
concept in 8th grade, even though children tended to perceive 
less parental acceptance at that grade level. 


J.R.A. Wood and R.B. Burns (1983) studied self- 
concepts and reading ability in E.S.N. (M) pupils. In this 
connection pupils from two special schools and four special 
classes in two large education authorities with similar socio- 
economic distribution were drawn. The instruments used 
were (i) Global self-concept, the lifsitt self-concept scale for 
children as adapted by Lewis (1970), was chosen, (ii) Acade- 
mic Self-concept-two suitable scales were employed the Acade- 
mic Self-image Scale (Barker-Lunn, 1970) and the Brook over 
self-concept of Academic Ability Scale (as reported by Cohen, 
1974), (iii) Reading self-concept. Academic Self-concept was 


made to alter to render them more specific in terms of reading 
such as: 


Original Modified 


I get lots of sums wrong. I get lots of words wrong. 

Hypotheses were: (i) Ther 
on all measures between ES 
and those in special classes 


e will be significant difference 
N(M) children in special schools 
ı (ii) There will be Significant asso- 
ciations between length of special education and self-concept 
for ESN(M) children in Special schools and those in special 
classes. (iii) There will be a significant association between 
reading ability and self-concept ability as reader for ESN(M) 
Pupils in special schools and for those in special classes. 


The findings of the present investigation both confirm 
and contradict earlier Studies. Those pupils placed in Special 
schools quite young would appear to benefit in terms of the 
level of development of a Specific reading self-concept but not 
so for on an overall or global self-concept, while placement 
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a0 a special class may not, by the age of thirteen years, result 
in better reading attainment. The expected differences in self- 
concept development which previous research had indicated 
favour fully segregated pupils compared to those partially 
integrated in some way. Similarly the levels of attainment 
and IQ for the population studied indicated that no differen- 
ces could be found between the two types of provision. 


It is possible that differences, should they occur are 
evident either earlier or later than the ages covered in the 
present research. If earlier, then studies must direct them- 
selves to establishing self-concept and attainment relation- 
ships at the time of ascertainment and placement, investigat” 
ing the cognitive abilities of the two groups, as there is 
evidence of a relationship between IQ and level of reading 
comprehension for special school pupils only. With follow-up 
studied some indication of the influence of educational con- 
text could be established. It may be that the overall simila- 
tities in the two groups occur not because of the different 
placements but because educational experience in the different 


Placements is not too dissimilar throughout the age group. 
Differences occurring for pupils in the older age groups may 
ils or their 


result from the different characteristics of the pup! 
educational context. 


Research is needed comparing special school class and 


remedial pupils on self-concept, attainment and adjustment 
variables in an attempt to clarify the often contradictory and 
complex results of research into retarded children’s self- 
concept and to illuminate possible disparities in the very 
nature of its development because of the lower intellectual 


capabilities of this population. 


Lyona Nona P. (1983) in a study, ‘Two Perspectives’ on 
self-relationships and morality, offered interview data from 
female and male children, adolescents, and adults in support 
of the assertions of Carol Gilligan (HER, 1977) that there are 
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two distinct modes of describing the self in relation to 
others — separate/objective and connected — as well as two ` 
kinds of considerations used by individuals in making 
moral decisions — justice and care. She then described a 
methodology, developed from the data, for systematically 
and reliably identifying these modes of self-definition and 
moral judgment through the use of two coding schemes. 
Finally, an empirical study testing Gilligan’s hypotheses of 
the relationship of gender to self-definition and moral judg- 


ment was presented with implications of this work for psycho- 
logical theory and practice. 


In a study done by Rechard Pomeroy and Trevor 
Johnson (1983) on friendship Choices and Self-image: an 
investigation of group cohesiveness and perceptions of reme- 
dial children in a comprehensive school was made. It 


included a simulated longitudinal study of the friendship 
patterns and perceptions of remedial chil 


dren in a compre- 
hensive school. 


A ‘choice of friends? questionnaire and inter- 
views were used to examine how pupils of similar ability 
perceived themselves in relation to their peers and the school 
system as a whole. Whilst the formation of group cohesive- 
ness was clearly identified, any concomitant notion of anti- 
school values and negative self-images could not be supported 
by the results. The study questioned the validity of some of 
the sociological arguments that were used (or perhaps, 
misused) to support across the board mixed-ability teaching. 


Nias Jennifer (1984) of cambridge Institute of Education 
studied, ‘the definition and maintenance of self in primary 
teaching by interview and observation of 99 graduate teachers 
in English infant and junior schools, it was observed that 
many of them had entered teaching with a Strong sense of 
personal identity and a firm commitment to personal values. 
Few had, however, identified as ‘teacher’; the Majority saw 
themselves as ‘persons-in-teaching’ and adopted strategies to 
defend their sense of self. 
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The foregoing description of the studies in the field of 
self-concept and emotional adjustment as accomplished and 
reported in the Indian and foreign contexts clearly reveal that 
so far no attempt has been made to ascertain the relatiohship 
between self-concept and emotional adjustments as variables 
with reference to inservice teachers. The present investi- 
gation, thus, embodies an attempt to probe and penetrate the 
fresh issues relating to an unchartered territory in the domain 


of self-concept and emotional adjustment. 


A 


The Research Design 


The Design of the Study 


as been planned and implemented 
under a descriptive and cross sectional framework. It aims 
at investigating the self-concept of inservice teachers as also 
their emotional adjustment. As such the ambit of the 
investigation was confined to a descriptive and analytical 
approach. Firstly, the relevant tools for measuring self- 
concept and emotional adjustment were designed. Secondly, 
these tools were administered on @ sample of 400 teachers 
of high and higher secondary schools of Haryana. Thirdly, 
the results were compiled and statistical analysis were 
attempted for 350 teachers only, as the test/questionnaire 
received from other teachers could not be found in order. 


The present study h 


The present chapter describes the design of the study 
as followed and embodies an account of the population, the 
sample frame, the procedure adopted for data collection and 
the statistical techniques used and the rationale underlying 


them. 
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The Population and Sample Frame 


In research population is defined uniquely. It refers 
to any defined whole or aggregate. Needless to add that 
it becomes the basis for arriving at the parameter of the 
study. As such the importance of defining population of a 
study may be readily seen. In the Present investigation, the 
population was stipulated and defined as in service teachers 
of high and higher secondary schools of Haryana. The 
study covers the state of Haryana and comprises a repre- 
sentative section drawn from 12 districts. It may be observed 
that in all the districts the number of high and higher 
secondary schools stood at 1106 as on May, 1976. In each 
of the schools an average of 15-20 teachers are employed 
and thus the total number of teachers in the State would 
approximately be around 23,000. Since it was not possible 
to reach all the teachers in the State, the researcher identified 


a sample frame, whose Composition was decided on the basis 
of availability and accessibility criteria. 


The Sample Frame 


For the purposes of ensuring representativeness of the 
sample, the investigator identified the sample frame in the 
first instance. The selection of districts was conducted on 
the basis of area-wise Tepresentation, Thus, out of the 
two districts which were found to be contiguous (near taking) 
and identical in Tespect of physical location, Gemographic 
characteristics and other socio-cultural features, only one 
selected for the Sample. In the final draw the following 
districts were selected for the field work. The Table 4.1 


indicates the representation of districts forming part of the 
sample frame of the study. 


It may be observed from Table 4.1 that six out of 
12 districts of the State of Haryana are selected for the 
sample frame. The schools from these districts were further 
drawn on a judgemental basis. Table 4.2 exhibits the 
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Districts of Haryana Forming the Sample Frame of 
the Study 


Districts Selected for 


District of Haryana 
the Sample 


2 Rear ae 

na eee CE 

A eaten Bhiwani 

c Faridabad es 
in Kurukh Kuruksetra 
ute TEDI Ñ Mohindergarh 


a A A FE 


Table 4.2 


No. of Rural No. of Urban 


Total No. No. of Male No. of Female 
Teachers 


of Schools Teachers Teachers Teachers 


102 182 168 144 205 


number of schools, total 
teachers and the total 
finally associated with 
f the data, which may 


details, regarding the total 
number of male and female 
number of rural and urban teachers 
the tests, required for the collection © 
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be considered adequate sample. The total number of schools 
in each district, number of male and female teachers in 


each district including rural and urban teachers have been 
shown in table 6. 


A look at Table 4.3 shows that the number of dis- 

the number of schools selected from each district, 
the number of male and female teachers and the number of 
tural and urban teachers forming part of the sample of study 
are broadly representative. Thus, in all there are 182 male 
teachers, 168 female teachers, 144 rural teachers and 206 
urban teachers, which may be considered adequate. 


tricts, 


Table 4.4 embodies the number of districts selected 
number of rural and urban schools selected, number of female 


and male, urban and rural teachers selected and the number 
of male urban and rural teachers. 


A look at Table 4.4 reveals that the investigator has 
visited 53 urban and 49 rural schools and has administered 
the test on 111 female urban and 57 female rural teachers 
and 95 male urban and 87 male rural teachers, which may 


be regarded as representative for the purpose of present 
research, 


Table 45 


No. of Districts, Total No. of Urban, Rural Schools and 
Female, Male, Urban and Rural Teachers 


Total Total Total Total Total Total Total 
No.of No.o' No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of 
Districts Urban Rural Female Female Male Male 
Schools Schools Urban Rural Urban Rural 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 


57 95 87 
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Table 4.5 indicates the number of districts, total number 
of urban and rural schools and also female and male teachers 
of rural and urban areas. 


Table 4.5 evidently brings out the fact there are 49 
rural schools, 53 urban schools, 111 female urban teachers, 
57 female rural teachers, 95 male urban teachers and 87 
male rural teachers, which may be considered adequate for 
determining the representativeness of sample of in-service 
teachers of the study. 


Procedure Adopted for Data Collection 


e self-concept scale and 


The investigator developed th 
described in Chapter I. 


emotional adjustment inventory as 
A brief account of the items comprising these tools was dis- 
cussed and presented there. After making sure that the two 
tools were reliable and valid, the researcher finally admi- 
nistered them for data collection in respect of assessing the 
self-concept and emotional adjustment characteristics of 
teachers. On the basis of this data a profile analysis also has 
been done. The investigator developed a time schedule for 
the administration of tools of the various groups of teachers 
forming part of the sample frame. The entire process of 
data collection took about one year. The investigator him- 
self administered the tests on various teachers with the help of 
fellow professionals from the schools and teacher education 
institutions of Kurukshetra University and M.D. University. 
Before administering the scale and the final draft of the in- 
‘ventory the general instructions with regard to answering the 
‘questions were thoroughly explained. Although generally 
instructions for both the tools werc recorded in black and 
white on the body of all these tools, yet a special care was 
taken to see that each respondent understood the method of 
recording his/her answer in a correct and legible manner. 


he general instructions the final 


After having explained t L 
were distributed (0 the replying 


drafts of the scale/inventory 
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respondents either in group or individually and certain in- 
formation such as name, age, place of work, qualifications, 
occupation, teaching experience, urban/rural, and married 
and unmarried were required to be filled in. Each respondent 
was given maximum possible time for indicating his/her res- 
ponse. In case of such respondent, who could not complete 
the answers of the scale/inventory, a request was made to 
return them by post. Thus out of a total of about 400 duly 
filled in scale/inventory, only 350 of them could be considered 
for data analysis as remaining 50 were attempted in a slip 
shod and casual manner. After the completion of field work, 
the investigator sent letters of thanks to all the heads of the 
instiutions/respondent who helped him in this regard. 


Statistical Techniques and Their Rationale 


For the analysis of data, quantitative techniques of ‘t” 
test and bivariate co-efficient of correlation have been emp- 
loyed. The ‘t’ test has been used with the null-hypotheses as 
the main conceptual frame-work. It has been formulated in 
respect of the comparisons of the self-concept and Emotional 
Adjustment scores for the total group of teachers, male and 
female, rural and urban sub-groups. The rationale underlying 
this test is that the difference between the means is considered 
to be null or accountable to the chance fluctuation of the 
random sample. The means and S.D.’s have been calculated 
for each sub-group in the first instance and the standard 
error of difference of means has been estimated on the basis 
of such data. The ‘t’ value has been calculated in two way 
viz one for independent sample and the other for correlated 


sample. For the independent sample, the following formula 
has been used : 


Where S" is the value of variance of the group 
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N; is number of cases in the first group 


N, is the number of cases in second group 


For the correlated sample, the significance of difference of 
means has been calculated by use of the following formula : 


Torrig Ae MM, PT: 
VGEM, + (SEM3)*—2r2 X SEM: XSEM 


t= 


Where SEM; is the standard error of mean, 
SEM: is the standard error of means 
Tyo is the coefficient of correlation between variable 
(X) and variable 2(Y) 


The confidence level for rejecting the null hypothesis was 
determined in each case by reference to ‘t? table and the deci- 
sion with regard to the rejection or retention of null-hypothe- 


sis was taken accordingly. 
f correlation was computed through 


he rationale underlying 
two variables was 


The co-efficient 0 
Pearson’ Product moment method. T 


this was that the relationship between 
recti-linear and homoscedastic. The scattered diagram 


prepared for each of the groups was, however, used as the 
only basis for determining these stipulated criteria. The 
following formula for computing the co-officient of correlation 
was used. 


NE xy—2 x Sy a 
YN TPS x) [N Z y?—(2 YP) 


r= 


Where N is the total number of cases in the sample 
2 xy product of the deviations of x and y 
x x sum of the deviations of scores 
x x? sum of the squares of deviations of x 
= y sum of the deviations of y scores 


= y? sum of the squares of the deviation of y 
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In addition to the above a profile analysis of self-concept and 
Emotional Adjustment scores has also been attempted. For 
such an analysis simple frequency distribution tables have 
been worked out and the same have been displayed through 
bardiagrams. 


Thus, the entire study was planned and implemented in 
the conceptual framework of a descriptive and quantitative 
approach to the variables under reference. The limitations 
attached with the tools and techniques may be considered to 
be important and the researcher is conscious of such inherent 
pit falls in adoption of such approaches and in arriving at 
conclusions and generalization on that basis. 


5 


Data Analysis and 
Interpretation 


This has been arranged in four sections. Section (a) 
deals with the data pertaining to self-concept of teachers. It 
also attempts to profile analysis of the scores of female rural, 
female urban, male rural and male urban groups of teachers. 
Section (b) depicts the emotional adjustment of teachers and is 
also followed by a profile analysis of female rural, female 
urban, male rural and male urban groups of teachers on the 
patterns as followed in section (a), Section (c) provides a 
detailed study of each of the two variables in respect of sex 
and rural urban background. Section (d) is concerned with 
the analysis of relationship between self-concept and emotional 
adjustment of teachers. The entire analysis here again deals 
with rural-urban and sex factors as the main points of presen- 
tation. In the following pages, is available a systematic and 
comprehensive analysis of data and their interpretation in the 
four sections as referred to here. 


Section (a) Self-concept of Teachers—The Profile Analysis 


Self concept of teachers as reflected through the Dutt- 
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Chadda self-concept scale used in this investigation are 
analysed and summarised in Table 5.1. 


Table 5.1 


Distribution of Self-concept Scores for the Total 
Group of Teachers 


Class Interval Frequency 
70-79 1 
80-89 L 
90-99 15 

100-109 32 
110 119 47 
120-129 87 
130-139 84 
140-149 65 
150-159 14 
N—350 


The mean of self-concept scores as obtained from this 
table is 126-64 and standard deviation is 15.71. 


The distribution of self-concept scores was examined in 


respect of its nature and departure from normalcy. Table 5.2 
shows the findings in this regard. 


A look at Table 5.2 brings out the result that the value 
of chi-square in the instant case 17.45 with df=7, A 
reference to chi-square reveals that the values of chi- 
Square to be significant at .05 level and at .01 level with 


analysed for rural, urban, 
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Table 5.2 


Testing the Normalcy of Distribution of the Self-concept 
Scores of Total Group of Teachers Via Chi-square 


Class- fe fo fofe ( fo-fey  ( fo-fe) 
Interval fe 
70-79 38 1 62 38 1.00 
80-89 2.85 5 2.15 4.62 1.62 
90-99 11.52 15 3.48 12.11 1.05 
100-109 33.37 32 1.37 2.57 0.07 
110-'19 ¢8.11 47 21.11 445.63 6.54 
120-129 88.29 87 1.29 1.66 0.01 
130-139 78.49 84 5.51 30.36 0.38 
140-149 48.43 65 16.57 27456 5.66 
150-159 18.56 14 4.56 20.79 112 


df=7 at .05 level 
=14.07 
at .01 level 18.28 


df=7 are 14.07 and 18.28 respectively. Since the obtai- 
ned value of chi-square is less than 18.28, it may not be 
said to be significant at .01 level of confidence. However it is 
found to be significant at .05 level and hence the hypotheses 
of normalcy may be rejected accordingly. It may, thus, be 
asserted that the distribution of self-concept scores is not in 
accordance with the one reflected for a normal distribution. 


The distribution of self concept scores has been further 
male, female, female tural, female 


urban, male rural and male urban separately with a view to 
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highlight the characteristics of the distributions and indicate 
the profile in this regard in a rather effective manner. They 


are presented in Table 5.3. 


Section (b) Emotional Adjustment of Teachers the Profile 
Analysis 


The emotional adjustment of teachers as measured by 
emotional adjustment inventory is presented through profile 
analysis in this section. The distribution of emotionol adjust- 


ment scores for the total group of teachers is reflected in 


Table 5.4. 
Table 5.4 


Distribution of Emotional Adjustment Scores of 
Total Teachers 


Class Interval Frequency 


Sol ee eS O 


50-59 5 
60-69 17 
70-79 31 
80-89 51 
90-99 104 
100-109 83 
110-119 46 
120-129 11 
130-139 2 
Ae Uo le HE 
N=350 


bution is 95.3 and S.D. is 


The mean of the entire distri a 
further examined with 


15.15. The distribution has been 
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regard to its normalcy by use of chi-square and the results are 
summarised in Table 5.5. 


Table 5.5 


Testing the Normalcy of Distribution of Emotional 
Adjustment Scores of Total Group of Teachers 
Via Chi-square 


Class fe fo fo-fe (fof  (Jofe 
e 


Interval f 
50-59 1.324 5 3.676 13.46 10.16 
60-69 7.496 17 9.504 90.25 12.02 
70-79 27.503 31 3.497 12.25 -44 
80-89 63.496 51 12.496 156.25 2.46 
90-99 92.087 104 11.913 141.84 1.54 

100-109 85,250 83 2.25 5.06 -06 

110-119 49.827 45 3.827 14.66 -29 

120-129 18.682 11 7.682 58.98 3.16 

130-'39 4335 2 2.335 5.47 1.26 

me 


at .05 level =14.07 
at 01 level =18.28, 


A perusal of Table 
is 31.39 with df=7. Th 
values of chi-square at 
and 18.28 respectively. 
highly significant, the hy 
with considerable confi 
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tion. It seems that the emotional adjustment as a variable 
does not probably adopt a normal pattern of distribution. 


The profile of emotional adjustment for various sub- 
groups of teachers such as rural, urban, male, female, female 


rural, female urban, male rural and male urban is further 
‘depicted through Table 5.6. 


The camparison of the self-concept and emotional 
adjustment of teachers as available through these data, is 
attempted in the following section. 


Section (c) Comparison of Self-concept and Emotional Adjust- 
ment of Various Groups Teachers 


The camparison of self- 
of teachers has been made 
male urban, 
female rural, 


concept and emotional adjustment 
by comparing male rural and 
female rural and female urban, male rural and 
male urban and female urban, rural and urban 
and total sample of male and female teachers have been 
attempted in terms of self-concept scores and emotional adjust- 
ment scores separately. In the following section results are 


summarised seriatim and discussed for each variable 
Separately. 


Table 5.7 presents the findings with regard to testing the 


Table 5.7 
Variables Mean S.D. t dj 
Mal. Rural Teachers 127.6 14.72 


180 


1.41 
Male Urban Teachers 124.5 14 93 
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significance of difference between means of self-concept scores 
for male rural and male urban teachers. 


It may be observed from Table 5.7 that mean for rural 
teachers in respect of self-concept is 127.6 whereas for male 
urban teachers 124.5, the ‘t’ value is 1.41, which is not found 
to be significant even at .05 level of confidence. Hence the 
null hypothesis in this case may be retained and it may be 
asserted that there is no significant difference in the self- 
concept of male rural and male urban teachers. 

Table 5.8 summarises the result of ‘t’ test in respect of 
female rural and female urban teachers. 


Table 5.8 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 
Means of Self-concept Scores for Female Rural-Female 
Urban Teachers 


Female Rural Female Urban 


Teachers Teachers 
kant Sus tiaan tose ese eae SA 
Mean 127.83 127.2 
S.D. 15.48 17.12 
df = 166 
t= .24. 


from Table 5.8 that the mean of self- 
le rural teachers is 127.83 while that of 


female urban teachers it is 127.2. The ‘t’ value being .24 is 
not found to be significant at any level of confidence. Thus, 
the null hypothesis may be retained n this case also and it may 
be avered that Female rural teachers do not show any diffe- 
rence in their self concept as compared to their counterpart the 


female urban teachers. 


It may be seen 
concept scores of Fema 
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Table 5.9 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 
Means of the Self-concept Scores for 
Male Rural —Femal Rural Teachers 


Variables Mean S.D. t af 
Male Rural Teachers 127.6 14.72 

0 09 142 
Female Rural Teachers 127.83 15.48 


It is evident from Table 5.9 that there is little or no diffe- 
rence between the means of male rural and female rural groups 
of teachers in their self concept the means being 127.6 and 
127.83 respectively. The ‘t’ value is found to be .09, which 
shows that the null hypothesis has to be retained. It may be 
the basis, therefore, for the assertion that male rural teachers 


and female rural teachers do not differ in their self-concept at 
all. 


Table 5.10 presents the analysis of results and findings in 
respect of male urban and female urban groups of teachers. 


Table 5.10 
Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 


Means of the Self-concept Scores fer 
Male Urban— Female Urban Teachers 


Variables Mean S.D. t df 
Male Urban Teachers 124.5 14,93 

1.21 204 
Female Urban Teachers 127.2 17.12 
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It may be noted from Table 5.10 that mean of self concept 
scores for male urban teachers is 124.5 while that of female 
urban teachers it is found to be 127.2. The ‘t’ value is observed 
to be 1.21, which is statistically not significant at all. It may 
therefore, be stated that so far as the self concept is concerned 
male urban teachers and female urban teachers exhibit an 
almost indentical trend. 

Table 5.11 reflects the results of ‘t’ test in respect of rural 


and urban teachers. 


Table 5.11 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the Means 
of Self-concept Scores for Rural-urban Teachers 


Variables Means S.D t df 
Rural Teachers 127.69 15.03 
1.69 384 
124.96 14.19 


Urban Teachers 
ie | Se D o 


‘able 5.11, that mean for self- 
127.69 and value is 124.96 for 
is found to be 1.69, which is 
It may be the basis 
hers do not differ 


It may be observed from T 
concept of rural, teachers is 
urban teachers. The ‘t’ value 
not found to be statistically significant. 
for the assertion that rural and urban teac 
in respect of their self concept. 


Table 5.12 shows the results of ‘t’ testing with regard to 
male and female teachers. 

On the basis of Table 5.12, it may be indicated that the 
mean for male teachers in respect of their self-concept is 125.98 
whereas it is 124.36 for female teachers aS a whole. The ‘t’ 
value is found to be .81, which is statistically not significant 
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Table 5.12 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the Means 
of Self-concept Scores for Male Female Teachers 


Variables Mean S.D. t df 
Male Teachers 125.98 14,92 

0.81 348 
Female Teachers 127.36 16.62 


at all. Thus, the null hypothesis may be retained and it may 
be inferred that there is no difference in the self-concept of 
male and female teachers. 


The emotional adjustment of teachers in respect of their 
sex and rural urban background have also been compared 
separately. Table 5.13 summarises the results of ‘t? test in 
respect of male rural and male urban teachers. 


Table 5.13 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 
Means of Emotional Adjustment Scores for 
Male Rural—Male Urban Teachers 


Variables Mean 


Male Rural Teachers 97.02 13 57 


0.38 180 
Male Urban Teachers 96 16 15.73 
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It may be observed from Table 5.13, that the mean for 
emotional adjustment scores for male rural teachers is 79.02 
while it is 96.18 for male urban teachers. The ‘t’ value is 
found to be .38, which is not significant at any specified level 
of confidence. The null hypothesis has therefore to be 
retained. It may, thus, be said that in respect of emotional 
adjustment male rural teachers do not evince any difference 
when compared with male urban teachers. 


s Table 5.14 summarises the results with regard to emc- 
tional adjustment of female rural and female urban teachers. 


Table 5.14 


Testing the Significauce of Difference Between the 
Means of Emotional Adjustment Scores for 
Female Rural—Female Urban Teachers 


Variables Mean S.D. t df 
Female Rural Teachers $6.78 16.43 
1.41 166 
93.15 14.29 


Female Urban Teachers 


eals that mean of female rural 


teachers with regard to emotional adjustment is 96.78, whereas 
it is 93.15 for the female urban teachers. The value of ‘t’ 
being 1.41, is not observed to be statistically significant. The 
null hypothesis will, therefore, be rejected and it may be 
emphatically avered that female rural teachers do not show 
any difference in respect of emotional adjustment whem com- 


pared with female urban teachers. 


A reference to Table 5.14 rev 


Table 5.15, depicts the findings with regard to male rural 


and female rural teachers. 
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Table 5.15 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 
Means of Emotional Adjustment Scores for 
Male Rural— Female Rural Teachers 


Variables Mean S.D. t df 
Male Rural Teachers 97.02 13.57 

0.09 142 
Female Rural Teachers 96.78 16.43 


It is apparent from Table 5.15 that the mean of male rural 
teachers in respect of emotional adjustment is 97.02 while it 
is found to be 96.78 for female rural teachers. The ‘t’ value 
is .09, which is not significant at all. The null hypothesis 15 
retained and it may be strongly asserted that male rural 
teachers do not have any difference in their emotional adjust- 
ment, when compared with female rural teachers. 


Table 5.16 embodies the findings of ‘t’ test with regard to 


male urban and female urban teachers in respect of their 
emotional adjustment. 


Table 5.16 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 
Means of Emotional Adjustment Scores for 
Male Urban—Female Urban Teachers 


Variables Mean S.D. t df 


Male Urban Teachers 96.18 


1.44 204 
Female Urban Teachers $3.15 
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It is evident from Table 5.16, that the mean of male urban 
teachers in respect of emotional adjustment is 96.18, whereas 
the mean of female urban teachers is 93.15. The ‘t’? value is 
1.44, which is not significant statistically at both the levels of 
confidence. The null hypothesis may thus, be retained and 
it may be asserted that male urban teachers do not show any 
difference in respect of their emotional adjustment as com- 
pared with female urban teachers. 


Table 5.17 provides the summary of results in respect of 
emotional adjustment of urban and rural teachers. 


Table 5.17 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 
Means of Emotional Adjustment Scores for 
Urban-Rural Teachers (Total) 


Variables Mean SD. t df 
Urban Teachers 94 35 26 52 

1.16 348 
Rural Teachers 96.93 14.78 


The perusal of Table 5.17 reveals that the mean of emo- 
tional adjustment scores for urban teachers is 94,35, whereas it 
is 96.93 for rural teachers. The ‘ value being 1.16, is not 
statistically significant at both the levels of confidence. The 
null hypothesis may accordingly be retained and it may be 
avered that urban and rural teachers have almost an identical 


form of emotional adjustment. 


Table 25 summarises the results of ‘t test in respect of 
emotional adjustment of male and female teachers. 


m Table 5.18 that mean of male 


It may be observed fro 
otional adjustment 


teachers is 96.59 in respect of their em 
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Table 5.18 


Testing the Significance of Difference Between the 
Means of Emotional Adjastment Scores for 
Male-Female Teachers (Total) 


Variables Mean S.D. t df 
Male Teachers 96 59 14.75 

1.50 348 
Female Teachers 94.14 15.46 


scores, while it is found to be 94.14 with regard to female 
teachers. The value of ‘t’ is 1.51, which is not significant at 
any level of confidence. Accordingly the null hypothesis is 
retained and it may be emphatically avered that male and 
female teachers do not differ significantly in respect of their 
Emotional Adjustment Section (d) Relationship between Self- 
concept and emotional Adjustment of teachers. 


The relationship between self-concept and emotional 
adjustment of teachers was studied by the correlational 
technique, the coefficient of correlation was computed through 
Pearsons’ Product Moment method. The values of co-efficient 
of correlation were obtained in the total group of teachers in 
the first instance and were subsequently also calculated for 
the rural males, rural females, urban males, and urban 


females, total males, total females, total rural and total urban 
groups of teachers. 


Table 5.19 summarises the results in respect of entire 


Sample structure in so far as the values of co-efficient of 
correlation are concerned. 


Values of co-efficient of correlations for the self-concept 


Scores and emotional adjustment scores for the fotal sample 
and the sub-structures of the sample. 
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Table 5.19 


Values of Co-efficient of Correlation between Self-concept 
Scores and Emotional Adjustment Scores for the Total 
Sample and the Sub-structure of the Sample 


Sample Male Female Total 
Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Rural Teachers 09 —.06 01 
Urban Teachers -40 13 28 
Total Teachers 20 08 16 


A perusal of Table 5.19 brings out the fact that but for 
the urban male teachers, the values of co-efficient of correla- 
tion for the self-concept and emotional adjustment scores are 
not found to be high and also statistically significant. For the 
rural male teachers, the value of co-efficient of correlation is 
0.9. This exhibits Zero or no correlation between the two 
variables. Similarly for the rural female teachers the value of 
co-efficient of correlation is in the negative and is found to 
be —.06. This also indicates almost a situation of Zero or 
no correlation, An identical picture emerges for the total 
group of rural teachers. The value of co-efficient of correla- 
tion in this case is observed to be .01, which is indicative of 
Zero or no correlation between the two variables. 


As far the urban male teachers, it is found that the 
correlation between self-concept and emotional adjustment 
for urban males is found to be .40, which is relatively higher 
than other values and although not substantial, is of a mode- 
rate size. Thus, it may be said that there is relationship bet- 
ween the self-concept and the emotional adjustment scores 
of urban male teachers only. This is probably attributable 
to the fact that urban male teachers have picked up higher 
degree of sophistication and self-awareness as compared with 


their rural or female counterparts. 
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The co-efficient of correlation for urban female teachers 
is found to be .13, which again symbolises a low order of 
correlation. Interestingly the value of co-efficient of cor- 
telation for total urban teachers is observed to be .28, which 
is indicative of moderate strength of relationship. Thus urban 
teachers appear to have developed a relatively high order of 


self image and perception of their emotional adjustment in 
varied situations of life. 


For the total male teachers the coefficient of correlation 
is observed to be .26, whereas for their female counterparts, 
it is found to be .08 only. It is apparent that self-concept 
and emotional adjustment scores record a relatively higher 
degree of association in respect of male teachers as opposed 
to their female counterparts. It seems natural as in the state 
of Haryana, the female teachers have yet to be exposed to 


higher levels of self-expression and self image making as 
against their male counterparts. 


As far the total groups of teachers, the co-efficient of 
Correlation between self-concept and emotional adjustment 
Scores, is found to be .16 only. This again as symbolic of 4 


low ‘Magnitude of relationship between self-concept and 
emotional adjustment of teachers as a whole. 


_The foregoing data analysis and their interpretation are 
a pointer to certain irrestible conclusions with regard to self- 


concept and emotional adjustment of teachers both in .a com- 
parative as well as a relational view. 


adumbrates the generalisations, 
sibility in-this field, 


The subsequent chapter 
Conclusions and further pos- 
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Conclusions 


The focus of the present study has been on describing 
the self-concept of in-service teachers in terms of self- 
actualisation as the main component of the concept and the 
emotional adjustment at a specified point of time. It also 
attempted to portrait the relationship between self-concept 
and emotional adjustment of teachers. In addition to this, 
it also purported to find out the difference between self- 
concept and emotional adjustment in respect of the variables 
sex male and female and rural-urban background. 


The self-concept in the framework of present study 
embodies no work-enjoyment-dichstomy relaxed state of mind, 
tolerance of loneliness, search for truth, beauty and goodness, 
striving for perfection, straight forwardness, comprehensive- 
ness, creativity, concentration of mind and efforts, idealism, 
peak experiences and self-direction. The concept of emotional 
adjustment stipulates emotional stability, social adjustment, 
independence proneness, accommodation/receptivity and per- 


sonality integration. 
sent chapter is concerned 


The main burden of the pre 
s of findings in respect of 


with formulating the generalisation 
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self-concept and emotional adjustment as hypothesised and 
finally conceptualised in the conspectus of postulated principles 
underlying the measuring tools. The conclusions have been 
further drawn on the basis of the generalizations adduced with 


reference to the specific objectives and hypothesis initially 
constructed for the study. 


Generalization of Self-concept 


The analysis of self-concept scores of all total group of 
teachers clearly establishes the fact that the distribution of 
Such scores isnot found to be normal. This holds good in 
respect of sub-samples of male, female, rural and urban groups 
of teachers as well. Thus, it is, evident that the distribution 
of self-concept scores for the sub-samples as also for the total 
groups of teachers is not normally distributed. 


A comparison of the self-concept scores of the male 
Tural and male urban, femzle rural and female urban, male 
rural and female tural, male urban and female urban, rural 
and urban and male and female groups of teachers un 
€quivocally proves that thereis no difference in the means of 
the respective groups. It may thus be generalized that the 
teachers of various sub groups as indicated supra do not 
exhibit any significant difference in their self-concept and as 


such they may be regarded as a homogeneous group in spite of 
the differences in sex and background. 


Generalisations of Emotional Adjustment 


The distribution of scores for e 
entire group of teachers as wel 
structure, male-female and urban-rural teachers has not been 
found to be normal. In all the cases, the aull-hypotheses 
have been rejected with great Confidence. It may, thus, be 


concluded that the Emotional adjustment scores do not 
exhibit a normal distribution, 


Motional adjustment of 
l as for the sample sub- 
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Separate comparisons of the self-concept and emotional 
adjustment among male-female teachers on the one hand, the 
urban-rural groups of teachers on the other hand reveal 
significant differences. This has also been established from 
the correlational study. 


In this connection it will be pertinent to refer to some 
studies done in the field of self-concept and adjustment along- 
with certain other moderator variables adopted by the various 
investigators. N. Chhabra (1975) found a positive and signi- 
ficant correlation between morale and study habits and morale 
and adjustment of teachers. It was observed that adjustment 
had no relationship with the professional experience of 
teachers. In an other study George Mathew (1970) discovered 
the relationship between self-concept of teachers and teacher 
behaviour and indicated no relationship between self-concept 
of teachers and their direct/indirect behaviour. S. Lakshmi 
(1977) found a significant improvement in self-concept and 
perception of teachers as a result of achievement motivation. 
M.L. Sharma (1978) observed that female teachers were 
superior to male teachers in teaching success and self-concept 
and inferior to them in respect of some other variables such 
as intelligence, experience and academic achievement. P.K. 
Goswami (1978) found a strong relationship between self- 
concept and adjustment. This is, however, not confirmed 
by the present investigation. A. Singh (1978) observed a posi- 
tive and significant relationship between the verbal creativity 
in teachers and their self-concept. R.R. Sharma (1979) 
noted that level of self-concept affects academic achieve- 
ment positively and significantly. G.S. Saun (1980) indicated 
male high and low achievers equally disclosed their self in 


relation to adjustment. Radha Rani Sharma (1983) however 


established that differences in adjustment influenced self- 
hes are a pointer to 


concept and vice-versa. All these researc 
the fact that these are no common generalizations adduced in 
respect of both self-concept and emotional adjustments as 


variables. In the present study, it is unequivocally established 
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that the distributions of both self-concept and emotional 
adjustment scores do not follow a well shaped Sara 
pattern. It may also be worthwhile to indicate that no suci 
study has been made with regard to the assessment of distri- 
butions of self-concept and emotional adjustment of inservice 
teachers in the Indian context. As such the findings are to be 
evaluated strictly with reference to the limitation inherently 


connected with the design and rationale followed for the pre- 
sent study. 


Generalisation on Comparison of Self-concept and Emotional 
Adjustment 


As far the relationship between self-concept and emo- 
tional adjustment scores of various groups of teachers is 
concerned, the values of co-efficient of correlation are not of 
high order. However for the urban male teachers, the co- 
efficient of correlation is of a moderate level and it may be 
concluded that male urban teachers show a high degree of 
association between their self-concept and emotional adjust- 
ment. For the urban teachers, the correlation is not of a 
high level as the values range from .13 to .28. It may also be 
Stated that for the total group of male teachers, the co- 
efficient of correlation is of a moderate nature. For all other 


such groups, the values of correlation extend from .01 to .09, 
which indicate a zero or no Correlation at all. 


For the total teachers, the co-efficient of correlation for 
male and female sub-groups is between :08 to .26. This also 


shows a low to moderate Strength of relationship between 
self-concept and emotional adjustment, 


Conclusions 


The generalizations based On the findings as described 
earlier lead to the following irresistible conclusions. 


The distribution of self-conce 


pt and emotional adjust- 
ment scores, does not appear to 


follow a normal pattern of 
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distribution. This is opposed to the forms of distributions 
available for variables such as achievement, intelligence and 
other cognitive measures. 


The profile analysis of both self-concept and emotional 
adjustment scores, reveals, a wide range of variation in the 
cluster of traits forming an integral part of these variables. 
Thus, it may be stated that both self-concept and emotional 
adjustment of a person while asymmetrical adopt a relatively 
wide range and evence greater dispersion. 


There is no significant difference between the self- 
concept scores of male-female, rural urban groups of 
teachers. 


Also no significant difference is observed between the 
emotional adjustment scores of various such groups of teachers 
viz. male rural-male urban, female rural-female urban, male 
rural-female rural, male urban-female urban, urban-rural and 


male-female teachers. 


The values of co-efficient of correlation for the self- 


cept and emotional adjustment scores are not high and 


con 
for various groups of teachers 


also statistically significant 
except for urban male teachers. 


The co-efficient of correlation between self-concept and 
emotional adjustment scores for the urban male teachers is 
.40, which is relatively higher than other values, with a sample 
of 95 urban teachers. 


ween self-concept and 


There is moderate correlation bet 
sample of 182 male 


emotional adjustment for the total 
teachers, which is .26. 


There exists moderate correlation of the volue of 13; 
between self-concept and emotional adjustment score for a 


sample of 111 urban female teachers. 
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A moderate co-efficient of correlation of the value of 
-28 is found between self-concept and emotional adjustment 
scores for the sample of 206 total urban teachers. 


The co-efficient of correlation between self-concept ae 
emotional adjustment scores is .09 for a sample of 87 rura 


male teachers, which states that there exists no correlation 
between the two. 


There is zero or no correlation between the scores of 


self-concept and emotional adjustment for the total female 
sample of 168 teachers and its value is .08. 


There exists low magnitude correlation of the value of 


-16 between self-concept and emotional adjustment scores for 
the total sample of 350 teachers. 


The value of correlation between self-concept and 
emotional adjustment scores for the sample of 57 rural female 
teachers is—.06, wnich states zero or no correlation. 


There exists no correlation as its value is .01 between 


the scores of self-concept and emotional adjustment for the 
sample of 144 total rural teachers. 


It appears that urban male teachers have picked up 
higher self awareness as Compared with other rural sub- 
groups of teachers. Urban females have also developed a 
higher self image and self perception as compared to rural 
females as has been established by seeing the values of various 


co-efficients of correlation, which have been shown in Table 
5.19 earlier. 


Further Possibility 


Research in the field of Personality adaptation self- 
concept and emotional adjustment have been very sparingly 
done with reference to in service teachers in the Indian 
context. In the past three decades, however the accent has 
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shifted from studies of theoretical nature to those having an 
empirical slant. The present research has focussed on the 
analysis, comparison and differential appraisal of the facts 
relating to self-concept and emotional adjustment of in- 
Needless to mention that in the spectrum of 
attributes, examined here, the class room behavioural situa- 
tions have not been included in the ambit of the present 
investigation. As such the following areas may be indicated 
as having a great prospect for potential researchers in this 
field; (1) A study of the various aspects of self-concept such 
as (A) No work-enjoyment-dichotomy, (B) Relaxed state of 
mind, (C) Tolerance of lonéliness, (D), (E) and (F) Search for 
truth, beauty and goodness, (G) Striving for perfection, 
(H) Simplicity-straight forwardness, (I) Comprehensiveness, 
U) Creativity, (K) Uni-directional, (L) Indealism, (M) Sudden 
Moments of illumination, (N) Self-direction and emotional 
adjustment such as (1) Emotional stability, (2) Social adjust- 
ment, (3) Independence proneness, (4) Accommodation/Recep- 
tivity, (5) Personality integation may be planned with a focus 
con establishing the relationship among the various aspects of 


one variable with those of another. 


service teachers. 


— Self-concept as 4 variable may be stipulated as indepen- 
dent variable and emotional adjustment as dependent 
variable in attempting an experimental investigation in 
relation to teachers’ success and teachers’ effectiveness. 


— Relationship between self-concept on the one hand and 
he other hand may be apprais- 


emotional adjustment on t k 
ed with reference to criteria of success in the class-room. 


— The self-concept of male-female, rural-urban, teachers 
may be evaluated in respect of their performance 1n the 
class room. This may be planned with the help of 
techniques of systematic observation such as interaction 
analysis procedure and other relevant strategies being 


currently used for modifying teaching behaviour. 
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— Emotional adjustment of in-service teachers as also their 
self-concept may be independently studied and compared 
with reference to pre-service teachers in order to indicate 
the significant differentials, which have vital implications 
for formulating innovative training strategies by the 
teacher Education Departments. 


A study may also be undertaken with a view of further 
refine, sophisticate and factorise the various elements 
of emotional adjustment inventory and self-concept scale 
as used here. This will help facilitate the formulation 
of valid generalisations and conclusions relating to self 
concept and emotional adjustment of teachers. 


A similar study of the self-concept and emotional adjust- 
ment characteristics of college and university teachers 
may be designed with particular reference to sex, rural- 
urban background and scholastic achievement. 


In fine, it may be observed that the ambit of the present 
! igation has been specificially narrowed with a view to 
impart objectivity and Tequired scientific rigour in the use 
and application of the Strategies of present research. Not 
withstanding, the limitations and certain unavoidable pitfalls, 
it is hoped that the Present investigation will throw adequate 
light on the various frontiers of self-concept and emotional 
adjustment, which appear to be significant and crucial for 


assessing the functional and professional qualities of in-service 
teachers, 


invest 
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